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Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


What  to  be ...  or  not  to  be.  That  is  the  question! 


At  SIX.  kids  know  they'll  be  cowboys  or  policemen  when 
they  grow  up.  But  at  sixteen,  the  decision  becomes  more 
difficult  -  and  almost  as  confusing  for  adults  who  want  to 
give  them  guidance  and  help  in  choosing  their  careers.  The 
Tribune  saw  the  neeo  for  current  and  complete  career 
information  .  .  .  helped  meet  that  need  by  offering  a  series 
of  folders  about  different  career  opportunities  open  today. 

The  Chicago  Sunday  T ribune  Magazine  carried  two  stories 
based  on  the  career  folders  .  .  .  listed  other  folders  available 
at  30*  each  by  mail.  /  The  result:  32,490  folders  have  been 
ordered.  And,  most  important,  teen-agers  by  the  thousands 


have  up-to-date  and  reliable  information  to  aid  them  in 
choosing  their  careers. 

This  IS  the  Tribune:  vital  and  valuable,  interesting  and  influen¬ 
tial— the  newspaper  that  readers  turn  to  voluntarily,  and  act 
upon  confidently.  The  warmth  and  welcome  Chicagoans  entend 
to  the  Tribune  pays  off  for  Tribune  advertisers  more  than 
charts  or  figures  can  measure.  That's  why  the  Tribune  is  first 
in  advertising  audience,  with  425,000  more  readers  every  day 
.  .  .  first  with  advertisers,  with  more  Image  than  any  other  two 
Chicago  papers  combined.  Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the 

_  -(Thicaso  (Tribune _ 


•y. 


When  stereotype  equipment  is  used  on  the 
planets. ..of  course  it  will  be  built  by  WOOD 


WOOD  enjoys  worldwide 
leadership  in  the  design 
engineering  and 
manufacture  of  Stereotype 
equipment 

Send  for  illustrated  literature 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 


HOW  TO  HIT  4  BIG,  JUICY  APPLES 


. .  .WITH  ONE  ARROW ! 


Just  one  media  buy  does  it  for  you! 

The  BIG  4  ..  .the  completely  new  Sunday  Pictorial  Living 
Rotogravure  Group  is  the  only  newspaper  magazine  package  that 
concentrates  on  New  York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco ...  a  42-biilion  dollar  combined  market  delivering  25% 
of  the  nation’s  standard  metropolitan  area  retail  sales. 

The  BIG  4 . . .  provides  the  impact  of  full  color  . . .  reaches 
4,730,000  readers  at  a  lower  cost  per  thousand  than  any 
syndicated  supplement. 

Edited  locally  for  local  interest.  Pictorial  Living  provides  new 
flexibility  to  fit  your  sales  plans . . .  combinations,  staggered  ads, 
dealer  listings  for  individual  markets,  split  runs,  varied  size 
units . . .  plus  a  range  of  liberal  discounts. 

The  BIG  4... Sunday  Pictorial  Living  Group,  is  the  big 
New  Buy  to  put  your  advertising  on  target.  Get  this  new  story 
from  your  Hearst  Advertising  Service  representative  today. 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE 
YOUNG  FAMILIES 
WHO  PUT  THE  IRE 
IN  BALTIMORE 


It’s  the  young  families  with  their  growing 
needs,  who  want  to  live  well  and  aren’t 
afraid  to  spend.  And  it’s  the  lively  young 
families  in  booming  Baltimore  who  find  the 
lively  News-Post  the  kind  of  newspaper  they 
want  to  read.  The  News-Post  is  read  by . . . 

^  more  women  readers  under  45 1 
more  men  renders  under  45 1 
^  more  families  with  three  or  more  persons  I 
^  more  families  with  children  I 


Reach  the  lively  moderns  through  the 


Baltimon^^i^^ews-Post 

tEcrn 

and  Sunday  American 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

'ttarekSMr 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY— 1964 

3— Virginia  Astociafed  Press  nawspaper  members,  Rotunda  Club.  RIdi. 
mond. 

3-4— Virginia  Press  Assodation,  Hotal  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

3-5 — Alabama  AP  Newspaper  members.  Mobile. 

6 — North  Carolina  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  High  Point,  N.C. 

6-17— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbis  ' 
University.  New  York. 

8- 9 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Washington  Athletic  Club, 

Seattle. 

9- 1 1 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association  convention,  Mountain  Shadovn 

Hotel,  Scottsdale. 

■  2-1^— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hots! 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewatar  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 18 — National  Editorial  Association  Regional,  San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chand¬ 
ler,  Ariz. 

16 —  North  Carolina  AP  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

16-18— Kentucky  Press  Association  convention,  jointly,  with  Kentucky  AP 
newspaper  members,  Lexington,  Ky. 

16- Feb.  14 — National  Editorial  Association  Study  Mission  to  Pacific  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  Australia. 

17- 18 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

17- 18 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Albert  Pike  Hotel,  Little  Rock. 

18 —  New  Mexico  AP  meeting.  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

18- 19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  West  LInr 
Inn,  West  Linn,  Ore. 

19- 22— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Business 
Conference,  Jack  Tar  Poinsett  Hotel,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

20- 31 — Amencan  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21 -  Michigan  AP  Newsphoto  and  Telegraph  Editors  seminar,  Kellogg 
Center,  East  Lansing. 

21— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotsl, 
Boston,  Mass. 

21- 23— New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

22- 25— Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  News  Executives.  La  Casa  del 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

23- 25 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel 
Hermitage.  Nashville. 

23-26 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Oklahoma  Hotel,  Oklahome 
City. 

27 — The  Connecticut  Sportswriters  Alliance,  23rd  Gold  Key  dinner.  Am¬ 
bassador  Restaurant,  Hamden. 

FEBRUARY 

1-2 — ^Texas  AP  Newspaper  members,  Austin. 

6 — California  AP  Newspaper  members,  Coronado. 

6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado. 

K^New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  jointly  with  New  York  Stats 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-21— American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

13- 15— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  convention,  Sheraton-Beivs- 
dere  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

14 -  Chesapeake  AP  Association,  Sheraton  Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimors. 
14-15 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotsl 

Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La. 

16-18 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Manor  Hotel,  0  Paso. 

20 — Colorado  AP  Newspaper  Members.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

20- 22— Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

21- 22 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

21- 23— Colorado  Press  Association,  Convention,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

22- 23— The  Missluippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

22- 23— National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Chicago. 

23- 25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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Something  Old,  New,  Borrowed  and  Blue 

The  Old  — The  craftsman’s  knowledge  that  remains  our  finest  heritage.  Pontiac,  Michigan,  is 
justifiably  proud  of  its  skilled  hands  — the  hands  of  its  working  people. 

The  iVew  — Witness  the  sparkling  Tempest  GTO.  It  is  the  newest  of  a  line  of  distinctively  designed 
automobiles  that  is  truly  Pontiac  —  now  ranking  third  in  industry  sales. 

The  Borrowed  — The  time,  the  drive  of  our  community  leaders  who  are  determined  to  build  an 
even  finer  city.  A  vital,  modern  city  is  being  reborn  to  serve  the  needs  of  over  .130,000  area  residents. 

The  Blue  —  The  advertisers  who  are  missing  sales  by  believing  that  Detroit  papers  cover  the  Pontiac 
Market.  Only  the  daily  pages  of  The  Pontiac, Press  offer  saturation  coverage  of  this  billion  dollar 
area.  Only  The  Press  offers  90%  home  delivery  and  over  73%  of  all  families. 


THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 

Pontiac,  Michifcan  —  Circulation  63,264  —  ABC  Statement  Mar.  31,  1963 
Sawyer-Ferjtuson-Walker  Co. 

Detroit  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia 
Minneapolis  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
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one  of  a  series 


f^au  ^rwin^A  C^oii 


umn 


/Nai^ 

it  if  if  'k  ir  it 

Hail  1964  (World^s  Fair  Year) 


UNIQUENESS 


The  classified  ad  section  might  be 
called  the  fingerprint  of  the  newspaper 
as  an  advertising  medium.  Just  as  no 
other  human  being  has  a  fingerprint  ex¬ 
actly  like  yours,  no  other  medium  has 
anything  like  the  Want  Ads.  Want  Ads 
are  unique  to  newspapers. 

They  are  one  of  the  few  newslike  fea¬ 
tures  which  the  newspaper  can  point  to 
and  say,  “This  will  be  an  exclusive  with 
us  ALL  DAY”.  And  Want  Ads  are  news. 
Even  a  thirty  year  old  home  becomes 
newsworthy  when  it  is  offered  for  sale, 
and  the  ad  announcing  that  it  is  on  the 
market  may  be  the  most  important  news 
of  the  day  to  the  person  who  has  been 
hoping  to  buy  one  like  it.  Morton  J.  A. 
McDonald,  well  known  Want  Ad  author¬ 
ity  and  author,  defines  Want  Ads  as 
“News  which  we  are  fortunate  to  be 
paid  to  print".  The  eager  Want  Ad  reader 
can’t  find  this  news  anywhere  else. 


If  you  art  not  mow  usiMg  tbt  MafOoMatd 
Claisifitd  Strvict  or  the  MacDonaid 
S/-  ft  Hitilder  clasiiptd  disfday  sertice, 
uv  uHI  be  happy  to  stud  you  a  sample 
copy  uithout  obiigatioH.  Address  your 
tetter  or  card  to: 


HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD  &  SONS  INC. 
P  O.  BOX  225  /  LAFAYETTE  INDIANA 


CITY  KOOM  of  the  suspended  New  York  Mirror  was  used  as 
an  authentic  background  for  filming  a  CBS  television 
series  for  next  Fall  called  “The  Reporter,”  saving  the  producers 
the  $75, (XK)  cost  of  building  a  similar  set.  Once  more  the  cry 
of  “Boy!”  rang  out  in  the  old  room,  as  typewriters  clicked 
and  teletypes  chattered  and  .50  “acting”  newsmen  plied  their 
trade.  The  tv  paper  is  called  the  New  York  Globe,  Incidentally, 
Dan  Parker  still  performs  his  daily  sports  column  chore  at  his 
old  desk  at  the  Mirror,  which  he  has  used  for  40  years.  > 
His  column  is  now  in  the  New  York  Journal- American  and  J 
it’s  distributed  by  King  Features  Syndicate. 


Corporate  Image  of  a  Newsman 

■Some  newsmen  have  a  nose  for  news. 

Some  have  an  eye  for  news. 

•Some  have  an  ear  for  news. 

Good  newsmen  have  ail  three. 

They  have  a  brain  and  use  their  head. 

They  have  a  better-than-average  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue. 
They  have  teeth  to  dig  into  latent  news. 

They  have  a  heart  when  it  comes  to  human  interest  news. 

They  have  a  stomach  when  it  comes  to  gory  accident  news. 

They  have  fortitude  of  the  intestines  in  writing  exposes. 

They  use  their  mouth  in  editorials. 

They  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  honest,  accurate  reporting. 
They  elbow  their  way  through  crowds. 

They  have  a  neck  they’re  careful  not  to  stick  out. 

They  use  their  hands  to  write  news  they  used  their  legs  to  get  so 
that  they  are  nt>t  writing  by  the  seat  of  their  pants. 

— Al  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


— Bob  Krause,  Honolulu  Advertiser  columnist,  led  a  success¬ 
ful  campaign  to  buy  and  save  from  destruction  the  steel-hulled 
windjammer  “Falls  of  Clyde”  as  a  floating  marine  museum. 
The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  radio  stations  joined  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  $20,000  was  raised  to  save  the  ship  and  now  con¬ 
tributions  will  carry  out  a  $150,000  restoration.  .  .  .  Cornell 
University  offered  what’s  called  the  first  journalism  course  in 
I  an  American  college  in  1874  and  two  years  later  awarded  the 
first  journalism  degree.  .  .  .  Bob  Ingersoll,  state  desk  reporter, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal,  created  a  crossword  puzzle 
with  answers  consisting  of  Delaware  town  names.  .  .  .  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  publisher  of  the  Houston  Post,  did  some  Christmas 
shopping  in  New  York  for  two  old  friends  who  were  too  busy 
to  do  their  own — President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson. 

1  New  Yearns  Resolutions 

As  resolution  lime  draws  near 
I  Make  sure  that  you  won’t  break  ’em 

By  trying  out  a  simple  plan — 

.\nd  just  forget  to  make  ’em. 

^Lawrence  A.  Barrett 

Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight 

— Heady  heads:  ‘*1964  Will  Be  Britain’s  Year  for  Putting  on 
Heirs” — Minneapolis  Star;  “Wine  Growers  In  Ferment” — Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader  (by  Wilmer  Simmons):  “Ntiel  Lose* 
His  ‘Spirit’;  Officers  Report  Seizing  IV'^Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
A  clever  AP  lead  read:  “Depending  on  how  the  law’s  construed, 
there’s  nothing  rude  about  a  proper  nude,  as  long  as  her  mood 
skirts  the  lewd.”  The  head  was  a  cinch  and  the  Baltimore  Suih 
clothed  the  story  by  saying:  “Nothing  Rude  .About  A  Nude.”  The 
Seattle  Times  headed  it  “Judge  Says  Nude  Not  Rude  When  Mtiod 
Isn’t  Lewd”  and  the  El  Paso  Times  proclaimed  “Nude’s  Not  Rude 
If  Skirts  Lewd.”  Milt  Loewe,  Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  News,  puns  on 
his  name  in  his  column  title,  “The  Ixtewedown”;  (iort  Klein 
calls  his  Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times  column  “Pi  Crumbs.  . .” 
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In  Portland  there  are  two  big  daily 


newspapers  .  A  lot  of  people  read  the 

Oregonian  every  morning^^^^^And  a  lot 
of  people  read  the  Oregon  Journal 

every  evening.  But  not  very  many  people 


read  both 


of  them.  Together  they 


cover  83  of  every  100  households.  But  only 


5  of  every  100  households  take  both 


This  is  funny^^p,  but  it’s  a  true  fact.  Scholarly 
advertisers  know  this  That’s  why  they 

advertise  in  both  the  Oregonian  and  the 


Oregon  Journal  . .  to  cover  the  830,000 

people  Portland’s  Metro-Market. 

Or,  for  that  matter,  to  the 

2-million  people  in  the  total  Oregon  Market. 
You,  too,  can  be  a  scholarly"^'^*^  advertiser. 


MONDAY  THROUGH  SUNDAY 


The  OREGONIAN 

THE  OREGOIM  JOURNAL 

MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Repref>ented  Nationally  by  Moloney, 
Reiian  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


editorial 


A  Secretary's  Report? 

IF  IHEV  listened  to  Sen.  Wayne  .Morse,  the  newspapers  ol  this  country 
would  provide  a  tlaily  .Setretary’s  report  ol  what  is  saiil  in  tlie 
House  and  .Senate.  Last  week,  over  a  television  network  the  Senator 
charged  that  the  press  is  not  meeting  a  "soleinn  obligation  to  j>rint  the 
news.”  In  explanation  he  saitl  there  were  many  instances  when  his 
sjDeethes  and  those  ol  his  colleagues  in  the  .Senate  received  not  a  line 
of  coverage  in  the  newspapers. 

It  is  unlortunate  that  the  pultlic  may  be  taken  in  l)y  this  complaint 
because  it  may  not  be  lamiliar  with  the  gusty  winds  that  sometimes 
blow  on  Capitol  Hill. 

But  every  newspaperman  knows  that  some  speeches  deliveretl  in  that 
auditorium  are  given  before  an  empty  chamiter  where  nobody  is 
listening,  some  are  not  delivered  at  all  but  printed  in  the  f^ongressional 
Record,  and  others  may  be  reatl  for  the  sole  interest  of  the  .Senator’s 
constituency  back  home.  Newspa)jers  are  supposed  to  report  the  news 
and  not  ser\e  as  a  tlaily  diary  of  what  goes  on  in  Congress  or  any  other 
official  hotly  regardless  ol  whether  it  is  newsworthy. 

We  challenge  the  Senator  to  give  us  chapter  and  verse  of  what  he 
and  other  .Senators  have  said  in  the  Senate  that  was  of  such  interest 
and  im|x)rtance  that  it  should  have  been  rejxtrted  to  the  jx^ople  of  the 
country  but  was  not. 

Goodbye  to  1963 

T  T  HAS  been  a  good  year  for  Editor  &  Pi  blishkr  and  as  we  “close  the 
btxtks”  on  19(53  we  would  like  to  express  our  thanks  to  reatlers  ami 
advertisers  alike  for  the  faith  they  have  continued  to  show  in  us. 

E  &  P’s  circulation  continues  to  rise  as  it  has  every'  year  in  recent 
history  with  only  one  exception.  It  is  now  at  another  new  all-time 
high,  which  offers  some  evidence  that  the  newspajjer  business  is  not 
a  dying  one. 

E  &  P’s  advertising  vohnne  for  the  year  was  the  same  as  in  19(52 
which  represents  gains  in  the  last  9  months.  Losses  sustained  in  the  first 
quarter,  because  of  the  shutdown  of  newspaj>ers  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland,  were  offset  by  increases  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
quarters. 

Our  thanks  again  to  contributors,  subscribers,  advertisers — everyone 
who  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  perform  a  service  for  newspajter 
and  advertising  men  and  women  and  all  those  associated  with  them  in 
allietl  fields — and  a  New  Year’s  wish  for  the  realization  of  their  highest 
aspirations  in  1964. 

Press  Conference 

Tt  IS  too  early  to  tell  what  method  President  Johnson  will  adopt  lor 
his  press  conferences,  and  Press  Secretary  Salinger  isn’t  talking,  but 
his  return  to  the  small  informal-type  conference  in  his  office  was 
refreshing  as  a  starter. 

The  nationally  televised  free-for-all  introduced  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  offered  certain  advantages  in  providing  a  forum  for  the 
President  to  make  im|x)rtant  announcements  and  express  his  views 
before  the  public.  But  for  members  of  the  press,  the  televised  mob 
scene  had  many  draw  backs. 

Now  that  the  official  jjeriod  of  mourning  for  President  Kennedy  has 
ended  Johnson  might  adopt  the  televised  conference  format  on 
occasions  or  permanently.  VV’e  hope  he  will  retain  at  least  an  occasional 
so-called  “informal”  conference  without  cameras  and  recording  equip¬ 
ment  so  that  reporters  can  work  and  act  like  reporters  without  having 
also  to  Ije  performers. 
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.-Ind  hf  thut  sat  upon  the  throne  ■^aid: 
liehohl.  I  make  all  thinffs  neir.  And  he 
said  unto  me,  write:  For  these  words  are 
true  and  faithful  ...  I  am  alpha  and 
omega,  the  heginning  and  the  end.  / 
will  give  until  him  that  is  athirst  of  the 
fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely.—. 
Revelation,  \.\l:5,  6. 
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TAKE  THE  *@!#!  THING! 

Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


BREAKTHROUGH 

BImrose,  Portland  Oregonian 


letters 


ANTITRUST  SUIT 

We  have  read  Mr.  Hoiles’  protestations 
of  innocence  <»f  allegations  charged  in 
the  Lima  Citizen's  suit  against  the  Lima 
yens. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  is  investigating  the  newspaper 
situation  in  Lima,  and  that  the  Lima  News 
referred  to  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ments  in  a  motion  to  quash  a  subpoena 
for  certain  files  alleged  to  be  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  E.  R.  McDowell,  former  News’ 
publisher. 

Fortunately,  this  case  will  be  decided 
in  court. 

Wayne  G.  Current 

Manager, 

Lima  Citizen  (Ohio) 

*  *  * 

RATE  DIFFERENTIAL 

Your  editorial  concerning  rates,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  question  rais^  by  William 
Black,  head  of  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  Corpo¬ 
ration,  concerning  local-national  rate  dif¬ 
ferential,  was  read  with  great  interest. 
Although  you  did  not  say  so  specifically, 
you  inferred  that  you  agreed  with  Mr. 
Black’s  statements. 

No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  news¬ 
papers  would  argue  with  the  fact  that  the 
advertising  rate  on  the  New  York  Times 
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should  be  higher  than  that  of  a  small  town 
daily,  but  nevertheless  it  is  this  principle, 
of  basing  your  rate  on  sales  potential,  with 
which  Mr.  Black  is  quarrelling. 

National  or  general  advertising  has 
always  commanded  a  larger  rate  because, 
if  the  product  has  proper  distribution,  any 
newspaper  reader  is  a  potential  customer 
as  long  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  ad 
message.  However,  a  local  advertiser’s  po¬ 
tential  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
local  advertiser,  and  consequently  his 
message  will  not  have  the  same  pulling 
power,  because  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
whole  circulation  of  the  newspaper.  This 
of  course  is  a  matter  of  degree,  depending 
on  the  local  advertiser  concerned,  but  there 
is  a  restriction  nevertheless. 

In  no  case  is  the  above  more  true  than 
in  the  case  of  the  grocery  business  in  which 
Mr.  Black  is  engaged.  Compare  the  sales 
potential  of  a  general  advertisement  for  a 
can  of  coffee,  which  is  available  at  a 
hundred  or  possibly  hundreds  of  grocery 
stores  in  a  given  area,  with  the  sales  po¬ 
tential  of  the  same  advertisement,  adver¬ 
tising  it  as  part  of  the  stock  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  grocery  store,  and  you  will  see  what 
I  mean. 

A.  Bruce  McDonald 

Business  Manager, 

Cape  Briton  Post, 

Sydney,  Nova  Scotia 

*  *  * 

NEEDED  IN  RESEARCH 

Your  editorial  on  “Journalism  Research’’ 
(Nov.  23)  is  the  type  of  encouragement 
that  student  journalists  need  to  encourage 
them  to  enter  the  field  of  journalism  in 
large  numbers. 

.As  the  fulltime  executive  of  the  only 
student  owned  and  operated  press  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  I  often  hear  our 
editors  say  that  they  would  not  enter 
journalism  as  a  profession  because  they 
would  have  to  “sell  out’’  their  ideals  and 
prostitute  their  integrity  as  human  beings. 

To  a  rather  large  degree  the  student 
press  is  one  of  the  main  critics  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  press.  If  their  criticism  is  not  overt 
and  published,  it  is  implied  in  the  manner 
in  which  many  student  papers  function  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  commercial  press. 

By  placing  members  of  the  student  press 
on  this  board,  perhaps  the  students  will 
offer  criticism  and  direction  to  the  research 
that  will  make  journalism  more  of  an  at¬ 
tractive  profession  to  enter.  But  by  ignor¬ 
ing  student  editors,  the  commercial  press 
will  alienate  what  should  be  its  most  fertile 
recruiting  area. 

Dean  M.  Gottehrer 
United  States  Student 
Press  Association,  Philadelphia 


THE  WORD  HAS  GONE  FORTH 

Yoes,  San  Diego  Union 

JOURNAUSM  SURVEY 

.As  a  newsman  turned  journalism  edu¬ 
cator,  I  read  with  some  interest  the  report 
George  Kienzle  gave  the  APME  (Nov.  16) 
on  drop-outs  and  “communicologists.”  But 
as  I  thought  on  the  matter,  I  began  to 
worry  a  little.  I  suppose  Mr.  Kienzle  would 
call  me  a  “communicologist.”  Well,  as  I 
put  on  that  hat  I  get  squeamish  over  his 
use  of  a  research  procedure  (the  mail  sur¬ 
vey)  to  obtain  his  data  on  drop-outs  and 
the  reasons  for  them.  He  may  have  ob¬ 
tained  professional  help  in  conducting  the 
study,  hut  the  report  as  summarized  in 
E&P  does  not  reflect  any  such  help. 

Mr.  Kienzle  links  the  two  phenomena 
(his  “research”  data  on  drop-outs  and  his 
odd  impressions  concerning  journalism 
education)  in  a  way  that  suggests  he  may 
think  there  is  some  causal  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  In  any  event,  the  reader  is 
likely  to  think  the  statements  were  meant 
that  way.  Social  scientists  and  journalists 
learn  to  be  careful  about  implying  that  A 
causes  B,  when  they  lack  supporting  evi¬ 
dence,  and  I  wish  Mr.  Kienzle  would  do  the 
same. 

Roy  E.  Carter  Jr. 
Professor  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Minnesota 


Short  Takes 

Russell  G.  Lynch,  reporter,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  columnist  and  conversation  authority 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  will  retire 
Jan,  1.  —  Editor  &  Published. 

• 

Twelve  in  the  corpse  de  ballet  did  the 
"Waltz  of  the  Flowers.”  —  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Times. 

• 

San  Francisco  Forty-Niners  an¬ 
nounced  they  signed  Dave  Parks,  who 
was  their  number  one  daft  choice.  — 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

• 

Peave  Corps  advisers  with  legal  back¬ 
grounds  are  reported  bound  for  Africa. 
—  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 

• 

The  man  was  wearing  green  paints 
and  a  green  shirt.  —  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat. 
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Charles  Reilly,  Managing  Editor,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star 


'The  influence  of  The  New  York  Times  on 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  is  con¬ 
siderable.  And  so  it  is  in  our  news  room. 
The  scope,  depth,  good  taste  and  estab¬ 
lished  integrity  of  its  news  report  have 
universal  respect.  Editors  who  constantly 
strive  to  improve  their  newspapers  lean 
on  The  Times  as  a  tool  of  true  reliability." 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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PR  Firm  Sets  Press  Rules 
For  Judge  at  Ruby’s  Trial 

Special  Identification  Badges 
For  Reporters;  No  Court  Photos 


Dallas 

Security  as  tipht  as  any  ever 
seen  by  veteran  reporters  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  bond  hearing  for 
Jack  Ruby  in  Dallas  County 
Criminal  District  Court  No.  3 
on  Monday,  Dec.  23. 

The  entire  floor  where  the 
hearing  was  held  was  sealed  off 
and  the  halls  were  lined  with 
blue-uniformed  sheriff’s  depu¬ 
ties.  To  get  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Records  Building  required 
a  special  press  badge  with  a 
picture  of  the  reporter  on  the 
face. 

A  red  badge  allowed  a  re¬ 
porter  to  enter  the  courtroom 
and  leave  at  will  as  long  as 
there  was  a  seat  available  for 
him.  Blue  badges  were  given  to 
reporters  who  did  not  have 
deadline  pressure  and  they  were 
re<iuired  to  enter  and  stay  in 
their  seats. 

'riiunnighly  Searched 

Several  newspapers  relayed 
their  reporters  in  and  out  of  the 
courtroom  since  no  one  could 
enter  unless  there  were  a  vacant 
seat.  A  reporter  going  into  the 
filled  courtroom  had  to  send  out 
a  reporter  in  order  to  have  a 
seat  and  thus  be  allowed  to  stay 
in  the  court. 

Reporters  were  thoroughly 
searched  every  time  they  en¬ 
tered  the  courtroom  by  a  250- 
pound  sergeant  from  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  office.  The  few  women  re¬ 
porters  present  were  shaken 
down  by  a  woman  bailiff  and  a 
woman  secretary  from  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  office. 

When  Karen  Lynn  Bennett, 
19,  who  had  worked  as  a  strip¬ 
per  in  Ruby’s  place,  appeared 
at  the  courtroom  door  as  a  wit¬ 
ness,  two  matrons  went  through 
her  purse.  They  found  a  25- 
caliber,  snub-nosed  automatic 
with  a  white  plastic  handle,  but 
no  ammunition.  The  girl  was 
charged  with  carrying  concealed 
weapons. 

Since  it  was  a  public  hearing, 
a  few  spectators  were  allowed 
to  occupy  the  last  row  in  the 


courtroom,  which  has  only  five 
rows  of  seats.  They,  too,  were 
searched. 

Security  precautions  for  the 
press  were  firm,  serious  and 
thorough,  but  there  were  no 
incidents  and  no  major  difficul¬ 
ties  between  reporters  and  the 
deputies. 

.No  Pictures  in  ('.uurtrooiu 

A  nearby  courtroom  was 
turned  into  a  pressroom  and 
printers  were  installed  in  the 
corridor  to  handle  press  traf¬ 
fic.  The  defendant,  a  night  club 
owner  who  mingled  with  the 
press  to  get  close  enough  to 
shoot  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  on 
Nov.  24,  and  his  attorneys  posed 
10  minutes  for  photographers 
before  the  hearing.  Photo¬ 
graphs  were  barred  inside  the 
courtroom  after  the  hearing 
convened. 

Possibly  for  the  first  time  in 
court  history,  a  public  relations 
firm  handled  press  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  judge.  Sam  Bloom 
Advertising  Agency,  which  han¬ 
dles  press  for  the  blue-ribbon 
Dallas  Citizens  Council,  volun¬ 
teered  its  services  to  Judge  Joe 
B.  Brown.  The  Citizens  Council 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
President  Kennedy’s  Dallas 
visit. 

Ruby  recognized  several  pho¬ 
tographers  at  the  hearing  and 
•shook  hands  with  them  in  greet¬ 
ing.  Before  the  hearing  opened, 
he  asked  where  Tony  Zoppi  was. 
Zoppi  is  night  club  writer  for 
the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

To  Ask  Change  of  Venue 

Judge  Brown  reces.sed  the 
hearing  until  Jan.  10. 

Melvin  Belli,  San  Francisco 
attorney  for  Ruby,  said  he 
would  ask  for  a  change  of  venue 
because  he  said  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  fair  trial  in 
Dallas  because  of  statements 
made  in  the  Dallas  News.  Mr. 
Belli  referred  specifically  to  a 
story  describing  a  man  accom- 
])anying  him  as  a  “bodyguard.” 

The  News  had  published  a 


picture  showing  the  “unidenti¬ 
fied  Ijodyguard”  standing  behind 
the  shoulder  of  the  lawyer  at 
Love  Field.  The  story  described 
him  as  “a  nervous,  nattily 
dressed  bodyguard”  who  re¬ 
fused  to  identify  himself  or  say 
why  Mr.  Belli  needed  protection. 

"The  “bodyguard,”  according 
to  the  News,  shouldered  two 
reporters  away  from  the  lawyer, 
“then  he  stood  directly  l)ehind 
Belli,  shielding  the  lawyer’s 
lx)dy  with  his  own.”  He  kept  one 
hand  near  a  pocket,  but  report¬ 
ers  could  not  determine  whether 
it  held  a  pistol,  the  News  .said. 

“Obviously  tense,”  the  story 
continued,  “the  Iwdyguard 
flinched  instinctively  when  a 
cameraman  pulled  out  an  expo¬ 
sure  meter.  He  asked  the  pho¬ 
tographer  not  to  take  his  pic¬ 
ture.” 

On  I.awyer's  .Staff 

Further  attempts  to  identify 
the  “IxKlyguard”  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  according  to  the  News. 
The  man  was  identified  after 
the  court  hearing  as  one  of  Mr. 
Belli’s  local  investigators.  Mr. 
Belli,  who  has  a  reputation  for 
being  flamboyant — he  appeared 
in  court  wearing  cowboy  boots 
and  lamb-collared  coat — threat¬ 
ened  to  sue  the  News  for  defa¬ 
mation. 

The  News  reported  that  the 
man  was  Robert  B.  Denson  of 
the  Tri-State  Detective  Agency 
of  Dallas,  who  had  been  in¬ 
volved  in  a  wiretapping  case 
two  years  ago. 

In  his  argument  for  release 
of  Ruby  on  bail,  Mr.  Belli 
stressed  the  line  of  defense  will 
be  that  Oswald’s  killer  was  mo¬ 
mentarily  deranged;  that  his 
mind  had  been  “inflamed”  by 
the  assassination  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Prior  to  the  bond  hearing. 
Judge  Brown  had  announced 
that  he  would  not  permit  any 
television,  broadcasting  or  pho¬ 
tographic  equipment  in  his 
courtroom  for  either  the  hearing 
or  the  trial.  He  acted  under 
rules  of  the  Texas  courts  which 
do  not  abide  by  Canon  35  of  the 
Bar’s  Code  of  Ethics  but  leave 
the  matter  to  the  discretion  of 
the  trial  judge. 

Judge  Brown  said  the  Bloom 
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Adv’ertising  Agency,  which  is 
headed  by  Sam  Bloom,  a  former 
advertising  director  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  would 
seiwe  as  “buffer”  between  his 
court  and  all  news  media  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Mr.  Bloom  had 
volunteered  his  services,  the 
judge  said. 

Mr.  Bloom  left  the  Times- 
Herald  in  1952  to  open  an  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
agency  after  more  than  20  years 
with  the  newspaper. 

The  following  statement,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bloom  firm,  was 
issued  by  the  judge: 

“Throughout  the  trial  of  Jack 
Ruby,  due  process  of  law  will 
prevail  in  my  court,  and  de¬ 
corum  will  be  maintained  at  all 
times  by  those  participating  in 
the  trial,  by  the  press  and  by 
the  public  witnessing  the  trial. 

“No  television  equipment,  no 
radio  recording  equipment,  and 
no  cameras  for  still  photographs 
will  l)e  permitted  in  the  court¬ 
room  while  the  court  is  in  ses¬ 
sion.” 

The  judge,  faced  with  seating 
several  hundred  newsmen  in  a 
courtroom  built  to  hold  no  more 
than  some  60  spectators,  said  he 
agreed  to  accept  Mr.  Bloom’s 
advice  because  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  expert  “has  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  press.” 

Bar  Leader  Critical 

Attorney  Clayton  Fowler, 
president  of  the  Dallas  Criminal 
Bar  Association,  issued  a  criti¬ 
cal  comment  on  the  use  of  a 
press  adviser  for  the  court  when 
questioned  by  newsmen. 

“Any  time  a  public  event  can¬ 
not  be  handled  by  the  public 
press,  there  is  something  amiss. 
I  wouldn’t  say  there  is  anything 
wrong,  but  it  is  just  not  right,” 
Mr.  Fowler  said. 

“When  you  start  saying  this 
newsman  can  cover  a  trial  and 
this  man  can’t,  there’s  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  setup.  It 
is  a  dangerous  situation  for  a 
public  official  in  the  trial  of  a 
criminal  case  to  use  a  public 
relations  agency  for  the  trial 
coverage,”  he  said. 

Telephone  lines  have  been 
.strung  into  the  probate  court¬ 
room  which  will  serve  as  a 
pressroom. 

A  portion  of  hallway  leading 
into  the  county  clerk’s  office  has 
been  commandeered  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  installation  of  news  trans¬ 
mission  facilities. 

The  trial  is  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  Feb.  3. 
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AP’s  ‘Torch’ 
Book  Orders 
Near  Million 


The  first  press  run  of  “The 
Torch  is  Passed,”  the  Associated 
Press  book  on  the  assassination 
of  President  Kenne<ly,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  million  copies. 

In  announcing  this,  Keith 
Fuller,  su{>ervisinp  editor  for 
the  documentary  publication, 
said  that  almost  twice  as  many 
AP  newspaper  members  have 
joined  in  the  book  project  as 
in  any  previous  joint  AP-mem- 
ber  venture. 

“But  what  was  not  antici¬ 
pated,”  he  said,  “was  the  over¬ 
whelming  public  response.  Eight 
days  after  the  first  announce¬ 
ment,  we  had  10  times  as  many 
orders  as  the  original  press  run 
called  for.” 

Mr.  Fuller,  who  is  general 
executive  in  charge  of  AP  News- 
features,  said  orders  from  indi¬ 
vidual  papers  have  run  as  high 
as  50,000. 

As  long  as  orders  come  in 
they  will  be  filled,  he  said.  De- 
liverj'  will  begin  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary  from  the  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  plant  of  the  printer. 
Western  Printing  and  Litho¬ 
graphing  Co.  Some  newspapers 
will  receive  bulk  shipments  and 
make  the  distribution  them¬ 
selves.  Others  have  chosen  to 
have  the  books  mailed  directly 
to  buyers  from  the  printer. 

Running  Story 

Completion  of  the  35,000-word 
text  has  been  one  of  the  fastest 
research  and  writing  jobs  on 
record.  Mr.  Fuller  said  the  book 
contains  one  running  story  of 
the  four  days  from  Dallas  to 
Arlington. 

“In  doing  this  book.  General 
Manager  Wes  Gallagher  made 
the  decision  that  it  would  be  the 
story  of  the  historic  events 
rather  than  a  recitation  of  the 
original  AP  coverage,”  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ler  said.  “Several  hundred  AP 
staffers  provided  the  facts  on 
which  four  AP  writers  based 
the  account.” 

The  writers  are  Saul  Pett, 
Hugh  Mulligan,  Tom  Heftshaw 
and  Sid  Moody.  * 

More  than  80  photographs, 
including  two  four-color  por¬ 
traits  of  the  late  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  by  Karsh  of 
Ottawa,  are  reproduced  in  the 
duotone  process. 

The  title,  “The  Torch  is 
Passed,”  based  upon  a  passage 
in  President  Kennedy’s  inaugu¬ 
ral  speech  in  which  he  said: 

“Let  the  word  go  forth  from 
this  time  and  place,  to  friend 


and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has 
l>een  passed  to  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  Americans — bom  in  this 
centurj’,  tempered  by  war,  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter 
l)eace,  proud  of  our  ancient 
heritage.” 

• 

Hearst  Prize  Given 
For  Kennedy  Story 

San  Francisco 

First  place  award  ($750 
scholarship)  was  given  to  Curry 
Kirkpatrick,  junior  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  in 
the  November  competition  of  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation  Journalism  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  cited  for 
his  story  on  the  effect  of  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy  on 
the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Ohio  State  University,  with 
prizes  to  Jean  Heller  and  Donna 
Engle  Boiler,  moved  into  sixth 
place  on  the  national  standings. 
Florida  University  is  first; 
Stanford,  second ;  Nebraska, 
third;  North  Carolina,  fourth; 
and  University  of  Iowa,  fifth. 

• 

Science  Writing  Prize 

A  $1,000  prize  for  newspaper 
science  writing  was  presented 
Dec.  27  to  Walter  Sullivan,  New 
York  Timest.  The  award  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  Westinghouse  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  Honorable  mentions 
went  to  Ian  Menzies,  Boston 
Globe,  and  Jerry  Lochbaum,  San 
Antonio  Express  and  News. 


President’s 
Death  Tops 
’63  Stories 


The  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  was  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  the  No.  1  story  of 
1963  by  Associated  Press  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  television  edi¬ 
tors. 

The  annual  balloting  also 
named  the  late  President 
“Newsmaker  of  1963,”  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  he  was 
awarded  that  title. 

Jacqueline  Kennedy  was 
name<l  “Woman  Newsmaker” 
for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 

The  civil  rights  crisis  was 
voted  the  No.  2  news  story. 

In  thiixl  place  was  the  Pro- 
fumo  scandal  in  Great  Britain. 

The  storj'^  of  Viet  Nam — the 
coup  and  the  violent  deaths  of 
President  Diem  and  his  brother 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  the  Buddhist 
suicides  and  Mine.  Nhu’s  tour  of 
the  United  States — was  voted 
the  fourth  story  of  the  year  by 
editors. 

Others  in  order  of  their  selec¬ 
tion  were: 

5.  The  sinking  of  the  atomic 
submarine  Thresher  with  129 
men  aboard,  April  10  after  a 
test  dive. 

6.  Pope  Paul  VI,  succeeding 
Pope  John  XXIII.  Reconvenes 
the  Ecumenical  Council  in  the 
Vatican. 

7.  The  Test  Ban  Treaty,  ini¬ 


tialed  July  25  by  the  T’nited 
States,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

8.  The  Supreme  Court  July  17 
ruling  which  declared  Bible 
reading  and  recital  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  public  schools  a.^-  part 
of  required  classroom  exercises 
was  unconstitutional. 

9.  The  Aug.  27  rescue  of  min¬ 
ers  David  Fellin  and  Henry 
Throne,  trapped  in  a  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  mine  14  days.  Another 
miner  was  lost. 

10.  The  policy  split  and  com¬ 
petition  for  World  Communist 
leadership  between  Russia  and 
Red  China. 

Voting  was  decisive  for  each 
of  the  10  places,  except  six  and 
seven,  where  the  test  ban  treaty 
and  the  Papal  story  ran  neck 
and  neck,  with  the  Papal  story 
winning  out  by  a  mere  two  tab¬ 
ulation  points. 

Made  News 

Other  newsmakers  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  categories: 

Foreign  affairs — Gen.  Charles 
de  Gaulle. 

Science:  Linus  Pauling,  nu¬ 
clear  scientist  and  pacifist. 

Business:  Keith  Funston, 

president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Labor:  James  Hoffa,  of  the 
Teamsters  union. 

Ifeligion:  Pope  John  XXIII. 

•  Sports:  Los  Angeles  Dodgers 
pitcher  Sandy  Koufax. 

Entertainment:  Elizabeth 
Taylor. 

Literature:  Robert  Frost, 
Arr  aritan  poet. 


Second  Printing  Is  Needed 
To  Fill  ‘Four  Day’  Orders 


“Four  Days”  —  the  United 
Press  International  -  American 
Heritage  hard  cover  lx)ok  on  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy — will  go  into  a  second 
printing  liecause  of  the  large 
orders  for  copies  from  UPI  sub¬ 
scribers. 

The  initial  press  run  of  one 
million  copies  liegan  coming  off 
the  presses  Dec.  17.  By  Christ¬ 
man  Eve  60,000  copies  w’ere  al¬ 
ready  bound.  Begininng  Dec. 
26,  an  average  of  40,000  copies 
per  day  were  being  bound. 

Newspapers  and  broadcasters 
subscribing  to  UPI  News  Serv¬ 
ices  are  distributing  the  book 
under  their  own  auspices  and  in 
some  cases  their  own  imprint. 

Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
UPI,  and  James  Parton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  American  Heritage,  said 
orders  for  the  second  printing 
will  be  received  at  UPI  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  through 
Dec.  31. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  will 
publish  a  book  and  department 


Californian  Post8 
Editorial  Changes 

S  Saunas,  Calif. 

Jack  Patton,  a  36-year  Speidel 
store  edition  for  sale  beginning  Newspapers  employe,  is  going 
Feb.  7  at  $2.95.  It  will  be  into  semi-retirement  because  of 
identical  in  content  to  the  vol-  a  heart  condition  and  will  limit 
ume  which  UPI  subscribers  are  his  activities  to  special  editions 
offering  to  the  public  for  $2.  and  sections. 

When  plans  for  the  UPI-  W.  Max  Gordon  has  been 
American  Heritage  book  were  named  his  successor  as  manag- 
announced  on  Dec.  2  a  jiress  run  ing  editor  in  a  series  of  changes 
of  250,000  was  planneil.  announced  by  Francis  H.  Cis- 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  News  lini,  publisher  of  the  Salinas 
has  ordered  80,000  copies.  It  Californian.  Mr.  Gordon  came 
promoted  the  book  in  its  daily  here  in  1944  from  the  Cherokee 
and  Sunday  editions  with  full  (Iowa)  Times  &  Chief. 
page  ads  and  coupons  and  also  Harry^  A.  Nordwick,  wire  edi- 
on  radio  and  television.  tor  and  formerly  editor,  Madera 

Other  large  orders  came  from  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune,  ad- 
the  Pittshuryh  Press,  70,000  vanced  to  the  city  editorship, 
copies,  and  Chicayo  Daily  News  Ray  March,  just  back  from  six 
and  Sun-Thnes,  60,000,  months  with  Overseas  Press, 

In  New  York  the  book  is  be-  and  Don  Wier,  formerly  with 
ing  offered  by  the  World-Tele-  the  Roseville  (Calif.)  Press 
yratn  and  Sun,  the  Journal-  Tribune,  were  added  to  the  news 
American,  and  the  Daily  News.  staff. 

Contents  are  based  on  UPI’s  Mr.  Patton  joined  the  Cali- 
word-and-picture  coverage  of  fornian  in  1939  from  the  Iowa 
the  assassination  and  its  after-  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen.  He 
math.  The  book  contains  144  joined  the  first  SNI  paper  in 
pages  in  a  format  the  same  as  1927  while  a  student  at  the  U.  of 
American  Heritage  Magazine.  Iowa. 
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Biossat  and  Cromley 
Share  Edson’s  Column 


Washington 

A  new  team  takes  over  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Washinptton  column  this 
week. 

It  consists  of  Bruce  Biossat, 
roving:  reporter  and  analyst,  and 
Col.  Ray  Cromley,  an  authority 
on  the  military,  foreign  affairs, 
science  and  economics. 

They  take  over  from  Peter 
Edson,  who  retires  after  con¬ 
ducting  the  NEA  column  for  23 
years.  Messrs.  Biossat  and 
Cromley  have  been  based  in 
Washington  and  have  worked 
closely  with  Mr.  Edson. 

Mr.  Biossat  heads  the  NEA 
Washington  Bureau  with  the 
title  chief  correspondent.  He  will 
continue  to  spend  much  of  his 
time  on  reporting  tours. 

Alternate  3-a-Week 

Biossat  and  Cromley  columns 
will  alternate,  each  doing  three 
a  week.  In  addition  both  will 
continue  special  news-in-depth 
dispatches  to  the  NEA  news 
page.  The  weekly  “Washington 
Notebook”  will  be  edited  by  Tom 
Nolan  and  be  moved  as  a  seventh 
or  extra  Washington  column 
aimed  at  week-end  use. 

Mr.  Biossat  has  written  the 
NEA  editorial  column  for  15 
years.  Prior  to  joining  NEA,  he 
worked  for  United  Press.  Ear¬ 
lier  he  was  with  Associated 
Press  and  for  a  time  was  politi¬ 
cal  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Biossat  was  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  inter¬ 
rupted  legal  training  to  take  up 
industrial  relations,  working  in 
steel  mills  and  on  farms  for 
experience. 

Since  1948  he  has  covered  po¬ 
litical  conventions,  election  cam¬ 
paigns  and  important  regional 
contests.  To  get  his  distinctive 
type  of  background,  Mr.  Biossat 
often  trails  candidates  to  church 
socials  or  hikes  with  them  across 
a  golf  course. 

He  lives  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
with  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Held  by  Japanese 

Ray  Cromley  is  a  colonel  in 
the  U.  S.  Active  Army  Reserve 
and  commanding  officer  of  the 
27th  Mobilization  Designation 
Unit  with  assignment  to  the 
General  Staff. 

A  graduate  of  California  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  nuclear  science,  he 
commanded  an  Army  mission  to 
Communist  China  during  World 
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Bruce  Biosaft  (at  right)  with  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Pierre 
Salinger. 


Edson  Cromley 


War  II  and  had  daily  meetings 
with  the  men  who  now  lead  Red 
China. 

Col.  Cromley  spent  many 
years  in  Japan.  He  was  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  correspondent  in 
Tokyo  when  the  Japanese  ar¬ 
rested  him  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day 
and  held  him  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  for  six  months  before  ex¬ 
changing  him  for  Japanese  held 
in  the  U.  S. 

Ray  was  bom  on  a  cattle 
ranch  at  Tulare,  Calif.  He  and 
his  Virginia-lwrn  wife  have  six 
children. 

During  his  Washington  years, 
Pete  Edson  established  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  hard-digging  enterprise. 
He  collected  three  reporting 
aw’ards,  the  medallion  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  Raymond  Clapper 
Award  and  the  National  Head¬ 
liners  Award. 

The  Clapper  Award  carried  a 
cash  prize  of  $500.  It  is  perhaps 
typical  of  Mr.  Edson  that  in¬ 
stead  of  pocketing  the  prize  he 
split  it  into  five  “Little  Clapper 
Aw’ards”  of  $100  each  and  had 
them  presented  by  a  committee 
to  five  of  the  outstanding  pave¬ 
ment-pounding  reporters  in  the 
national  capital.  This  was  Pete’s 
answer  to  critics  who  had  com¬ 
plained  that  Washington  report¬ 
ers  practiced  too  much  “arm¬ 
chair  journalism.” 

One  of  the  five  was  Col.  Ray 
Cromley. 
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Collector’s  Oub  Seeks 
Assassination  Editions 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  International  Newspaper 
Collector’s  Club  (Box  7271, 
Phoenix)  is  seeking  editions  re¬ 
porting  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  for  use  in 
newspaper  exhibits  and  lectures. 

Wanted  are  issues  which  show 
that  the  newspaper  reported  this 
event  with  a  remarkable 
thoroughness,  and  which  demon- 
.strate  the  premier  position  of 
the  newspaper  as  a  news  medi¬ 
um.  Especially  needed  are  issues 
which  carry  significant  mourn¬ 
ing  features  (black  borders, 
etc.)  and  which  carry  extensive 
coverage,  within  hours  after  the 
event. 

The  club  is  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  at  least  a  single  copy, 
and  wants  to  purchase  quanti¬ 
ties  of  anything  considered  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  to  its  some  130 
members,  here  and  abroad. 

Charles  Smith,  club  secretary, 
a  Phoenix  postal  clerk,  uses  his 
250  prize  editions  in  an  exhibit 
entitled  “The  Newspaper 
Through  Five  Centuries.”  The 
exhibit  is  300  feet  long. 

• 

‘Aiigry  Man’  Obtains 
Service  for  Motorists 

San  Francisco 

State-wide  action  followed 
when  Joe  Allison,  San  Francisco 
News  Call  Bulletin,  reported 
the  need  for  night  opening  of 
offices  of  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

As  a  result,  applicants  may 
now  take  driving  tests  and  meet 
other  auto  license  requirements 
at  times  other  than  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 

The  State’s  decision  followed 
a  three-month  test  of  evening 
openings.  This  revealed  that 
Ml*.  Allison  had  accurately 
gauged  the  public  demand  for 
after-hours  motor  license  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  action  affecting  the  de¬ 
partment’s  42  offices  throughout 
the  state  is  just  another  service 
provided  by  the  “Angry  Man” 
reports  that  Mr.  Allison  pro¬ 
vides  as  occasion  demands. 

His  activities  began  when 
Tom  Eastham,  editor,  felt  the 
need  for  an  advocate  of  the 
public. 

• 

Film  Wins  Award 

“Newspaper,”  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  black  and  white 
film,  received  a  certificate  of 
merit  from  Media/Scope  maga¬ 
zine.  Previous  awards  given  the 
15-minute  film  are:  second  prize 
from  the  National  Visual  Pre¬ 
sentation  Association  in  1963 ; 
and  a  special  award  in  the  New 
York  International  Film  Festi¬ 
val  last  year. 


J.  C.  Penney  Award 
Winners  Posted 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Thirteen  winners  of  cash 
awards  for  I)e.st  women’s  pages 
and  fashion  writing  in  the 
fourth  J.  C.  Penney-University 
of  Missouri  journalism  awards 
competition  were  announced 
Christm.'i'*  Day  by  Dean  Earl 
F.  Engli-.  . 

The  V. -liners  will  divide  $8,500 
in  prizes.  They  are: 

(!;iass  I  —  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Imlepemlent,  Mrs.  Anne 
Rowe,  Linm  (Ohio)  Citizen, 
Hope  Strong,  Big  Spring 
(Texas)  Herald,  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Dozier. 

Class  II  —  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal- He  raid,  Mrs.  Marj  Hey¬ 
duck, (Ind.)  Times, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Hill,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News,  Edee  Greene. 

Class  III — Miami  News,  Billie 
O’Day,  Miami  Herald,  Marie 
Anderson,  W ashington  Post, 
Marie  Sauer. 

Class  IV  —  (Weeklies)  —  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  (Ill.)  Herald, 
Mrs.  Marianne  Scott,  Burling- 
game  (Calif.)  Advance  -  Star, 
Blake  Green,  Casa  Grande 
(Ariz.)  Dispatch,  Mrs.  Mary 
Metzger. 

Fashion:  Yvonne  Petrie,  De¬ 
troit  News. 

• 

Tribute  to  ‘Dean’ 

Washington 

A  tribute  to  the  40  years  of 
legislative  reporting  by  Robert 
D.  Byrnes,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  was  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  by 
Rep.  Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  D- 
Conn.  Mr.  Byrnes  first  began 
covering  the  Connecticut  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

• 

Production  Manager 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Burke,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  two  Gannett 
newspapers  here  —  the  Timea- 
Union  and  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle — has  been  promoted 
to  production  manager  of  the 
two  dailies.  He  formerly  was  on 
the  Binghannton  Press,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper. 

• 

Myles  Standish  Retires 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Myles  E.  Standish  retired  Dec. 
18  as  editor  of  the  Norwich  Bul¬ 
letin,  after  a  50-year  newspaper 
career.  He  became  editor  five 
years  ago,  succeeding  the  late 
Harvey  M.  Briggs,  who  retired. 
William  H.  Cruickshank,  sports 
editor  for  past  17  years,  succeeds 
Mr.  Standish. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

When  Thane  McIntosh  Is  Shooting  Pictures— 

By  Rirk  Friedman 
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scope  of  the  scene  and  at  the  same  time 
maybe  encourage  an  appreciation  of 
things  too  insignificant  to  notice.” 

‘Small'  Picture  Pages 

From  this  approach  comes  Union-Trib¬ 
une  picture  pages  such  as: 

‘‘Fantastic  Fairyland  at  Landlubber’s 
Feet”  —  some  of  the  weird  and  delicate 
creatures  in  the  La  Jolla  Tide  Pools. 

‘‘Close  Looks  at  Raindrops’  Artistry” 

—  patterns  of  raindrops  on  flower  petals, 
blades  of  grass,  a  snail,  a  spider. 

“Community  Concourse  in  Close-up”  — 
a  $21.5  million  construction  project  seen 
through  workmen’s  hands  sliding  a  two- 
by-four  into  place,  workmen’s  shoes  on 
a  nest  of  steel  girders,  a  welding  torch 
spurting  flame  to  join  steel  girder  to 
steel  girder. 

“The  ‘Star’  —  Each  Part  Has  a  Pur¬ 
pose”  —  a  San  Diego  sailing  ship.  Star 
of  Itidia,  as  seen  from  both  its  endless 
maze  of  rigging,  fittings  and  fastening 
and  some  of  the  many  parts  that  make 
them  up  such  as  a  dog-eared  splice,  dead- 
eyes  used  to  tighten  the  rigging,  the  cast 
iron  mooring  chain,  and  ratlines. 

‘Small  Moments* 

Thane  McIntosh  contends  that  build¬ 
ings  under  construction  and  relic  sailing 
ships  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  close- 
up  approach  because  they  are  held  to¬ 
gether  “by  hundreds  of  small  moments 

—  pauses  in  an  overall  effort  —  which 
the  close-up  lens  can  catch  and  hold.” 

He  sees  close-up  photography  as  “a 
series  of  moments,  of  actions  performed 
by  feet,  hands  and  fingers  —  a  pair  of 
thirsty  lips  and  a  squinting  eye;  a  sail¬ 
ing  ship  held  together  by  the  fine  works 
of  craftsmen  —  works  that  are  often 
overshadowed  by  tall  spars  and  sleek 
hulls.” 

Weather  pictures  also  provide  subjects 
for  Thane  McIntosh’s  close-up  lens.  He 
points  out  that  rain  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  an  event  comparable  to  the 
World  Series  or  a  Presidential  convention 
and  when  it  happens  “we  run  out  and 
shoot  the  weather  forecaster  with  an 
umbrella  or  a  girl  leaping  a  puddle.” 

The  close-up  approach,  according  to 
Thane,  moves  past  the  objective  aspects 
of  a  drought-breaking  rain.  It  shows  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  raindrops  in  the 
grass  and  on  the  spider  webs.  And,  he 
adds,  “hopefully,  it  causes  the  viewer  to 
])ause  and  ponder  the  wonder  of  nature’s 
benevolence.” 

Thane  McIntosh,  a  Union-Tribune  staff 
photographer  since  his  Army  discharge 
in  1959,  emphasizes  that  close-up  pho¬ 
tography  “is  merely  another  tool  in  my 
camera  bag.”  He  adds  that  if  the  “big 
shot,  the  eye-stopping  sweep  of  big  things 
is  the  best  way  to  tell  a  story,”  he’ll  shoot 
it  that  way.  “But  if  a  pitcure  of  the  lit- 
tlest  thing  is  better,  that’s  the  one  for 
me.  Sometimes,  a  camera  searching  for 
the  small  and  delicate  can  tell  a  better 
story  than  an  overall  view.” 


The  pictures  presented  here  are  the 
work  of  Thane  McIntosh,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune. 
They  represent  a  unique  and  imaginative 
approach  to  photographic  news  features. 

Thane  puts  it  this  way:  “Close-up  pho¬ 
tography  is  a  tool  of  the  working  news 
photographer  just  as  tele  and  wide  angle 
lenses  are.  There’s  nothing  new  about 
the  technique  —  nature  photographers 
have  been  doing  it  for  years.  But  its 


application  to  news  features  has  uncov¬ 
ered  for  me  an  effective  method  to  report 
on  subjects  in  new  and  different  ways.” 

K»senlial  ‘Little  Things* 

He  maintains  that  people  are  moving 
faster  today  than  ever  before  and  don’t 
take  the  time  to  examine  the  little  things 
that  often  are  essential  parts  of  any  view. 
“1  felt  that  by  getting  clown  on  my  knees 
and  photographing  things  the  average 
sightseer  doesn’t  catch  would  enlarge  the 


Community  Concourse  In  Close-ups 


It's  On  Schedule 


".  .  .  if  a  picture  of  the  littlest  thing  is  better,  that's  the  one  for  me.  Sometimes,  a  camera 
searching  for  the  small  and  delicate  can  tell  a  better  story  than  an  overall  view" — Thane 

McIntosh. 


He  Thinks  small! 


"Dogs  are  seldom  serious  and  this  rough-and-ready  Marine  Corps  masco 
was  no  exception.  The  dog  was  promoted  to  corporal  and  a  close-u| 
portrait  proved  better  shot  than  the  commanding  general  pinning  oi 
the  chevron"— Thane  McIntosh. 


"Raindrops  teetering  on  a  blade  of  grass  was  featured  in  a  series  on  scant  rainfall  in  parched  Southern 
California.  Close-ups  brought  new  dimension  to  a  subject  worn  out  with  repetition.  Used  Leica  with 
lOOmm  lens  on  bellows" — Thane  McIntosh. 


"We  shot  a  local  old-time  sailing 
ship  from  all  angles  to  give  it  a 
civic  boost  and  the  assignment 
called  for  a  fresh  approach.  This 
dog-eared  splice  was  one  picture 
used  to  point  out  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  used  in  restoration" — Thane 
McIntosh. 
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Robert  B.  Choate  Dies; 
A  Journalist  40  Years 


Boston 

Robert  Burnett  Choate,  65, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corpor¬ 
ation,  died  Dec.  21  after  a  brief 
illness  at  Massachusetts  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital. 

Georjfe  E.  Akerson,  who  re¬ 
cently  succeedetl  him  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  said,  in 
public  tribute: 

“He  chose  to  be  a  journalist — 
a  field  in  which  his  personal 
intejfrity,  his  deep  sense  of  civic 
duty,  his  selfless  and  fearless 
devotion  to  public  service,  could, 
and  did,  do  the  most  pood  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people.” 

Mr.  Choate’s  career  with  the 
Herald  and  the  Traveler  spanned 
more  than  40  years.  He  retired 
as  editor  and  publisher  in 
October. 

Interest  in  Television 

He  returned  from  a  brief  va¬ 
cation  hardly  more  than  a  week 
ago,  and  had  been  confined  to 
the  hospital  since  that  time. 

Word  of  his  death  was  fir.st 
broadcast  over  Radio  Station 
WHDH  and  WHDH-TV,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
newspapers  where  Mr.  Choate 
had  continued  actively  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

For  the  past  six  years,  Mr. 
Choate  devoted  much  of  his 
energies  and  talents  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  television  chan¬ 
nel  owned  by  the  newspapers 
and  to  fighting  the  legal  battles 
in  which  it  is  involved. 

In  his  most  recent  statement 
to  the  stockholders,  he  wrote : 

“We  continue  to  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  justice  of  our  case 
and  are  sure  that  our  outstand¬ 
ing  record  of  public  service  in 
the  operation  of  WHDH-TV 
will  guarantee  our  continued 
occupancy  of  Channel  5.” 

But  the  newspapers  were  his 
first  love,  and  in  nothing  did  he 
take  greater  pride  than  the  six 
Pulitzer  Prizes  awarded  them 
during  his  association  with  them, 
four  awards  for  editorial  excel¬ 
lence,  two  for  news  photography. 

Started  as  Reporter 

He  began  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Herald  city  staff 
after  receiving  a  war  certificate 
from  Harvard  in  1920.  He 
served  for  a  time  as  its  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  and  in 
1929  was  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald. 

He  was  named  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald  and  the 
Traveler  in  1940. 


It  was  his  habit  each  day  to 
meet  wdth  the  editorial  writers, 
to  argue  his  own  point  of  view 
in  the  shaping  of  the  paper’s 
official  opinion. 

Mr.  Choate  was  usually  in  the 
plant  while  the  Traveler  was 
l)eing  published,  but  again  it  was 
his  habit  each  evening  just  l)e- 
fore  the  Herald  was  “put  to 
bed,”  to  call  for  a  rundown  of 
the  day’s  news. 

Fought  ‘Mucliiiics' 

Mr.  Choate  fought  the  “ma- 
chine.s”  at  City  Hall  and  the 
State  House. 

His  battles  with  James 
Michael  Curley  are  now  part  of 
the  legend  of  the  city. 

Just  a  year  ago  Mr.  Choate 
published,  under  his  own  byline, 
on  Page  One  of  the  Herald,  an 
answer  to  threats  by  Robert 
Welch  and  some  meml>ers  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  to  “put  the 
Boston  Herald  out  of  business 
unless  .  .  .” 

In  that  piece,  Mr.  Choate  ex¬ 
pressed  his  “resentment  and 
indignation”  at  the  tactics  of  the 
Society. 

Devul€‘d  lu  Buslun 

Hardly  second  to  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  two  newspapers  he 
had  guided  for  so  many  years, 
was  his  interest  and  devotion  to 
the  city  of  Boston. 

He  fought  for  the  Prudential 
Center  when  many  became  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  obstacles  en¬ 
countered.  He  was  instrumental 
in  building  the  new  Herald- 
Traveler  plant  in  the  South  End 
to  enable  urban  renewal  to  take 
its  first  giant  step  here.  He 
worried  over  the  ravages  of  the 
Dutch  Elm  disease  on  the  Com¬ 
mon,  and  he  helped  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  by  pushing  for 
in.stallation  of  the  new  fountains 
and  flower  beds  along  Lafayette 
Mall  on  Tremont  street. 

Robert  Choate  was  born  Sept. 
17,  1898,  in  Southboro,  the  son 
of  the  late  Charles  Francis 
Choate  Jr.,  and  Louise  Burnett 
Choate. 

His  father,  an  attorney  and 
grand  nephew  of  Rufus  Choate, 
w’as  a  director  of  the  old  Boston 
Publishing  Co.,  then  ow'ner  of 
the  Boston  Herald. 

Attended  Harvard 

Robert  Choate  prepared  at  St. 
Mark’s  School  and  entered  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  1916. 

He  enlisted  as  a  private  of 
field  artillery  on  May  15,  1918, 
and  after  service  in  France  in 


Robert  B.  Choate 


World  War  I  was  discharged  a 
sergeant  on  Feb.  1,  1919.  He 
received  his  war  certificate  from 
Harvard  that  year. 

Mr.  Choate  and  his  w’ife,  the 
former  Elizalteth  R.  Caswell, 
made  their  home  on  Locust 
street  in  Danvers.  They  had  only 
recently  completed  a  winter 
home  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  in  a 
hilltop  at  Sabino  Canyon.  They 
called  it  La  Punta,  “The  Peak.” 

Besides  his  wife,  Mr.  Choate 
leaves  a  son,  Robert  B.  Choate 
Jr.,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona;  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Alexander  H. 
Whitman  of  Cedarhurst,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Erving  M.  GofTman 
of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Morgan  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Mass.,  and  nine  grand¬ 
children. 

• 

Clancy  Appointed 
Assistant  Publisher 

Boston 

Harold  E.  Clancy  has  been 
named  executive  vdce  president 
and  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp. 

Mr.  Clancy,  43,  is  a  Boston 
attorney  and  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Traveler.  He  joined 
the  Traveler  in  1949  as  a  re¬ 
write  man  and  sen’ed  as  city 
editor  and  executive  news  editor 
before  being  named  managing 
editor  in  1956. 

Roger  P.  Talmadge,  treasurer 
of  the  Herald-Traveler  Corp. 
since  1948,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

• 

32  Gold  Watches 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  employes 
with  30  years  of  service  were 
honored  Dec.  16  when  J.  Howard 
Wood,  publisher  and  president, 
presented  gold  watches  to  32 
men  and  women  whose  service 
represents  a  total  of  960  years. 
The  ninth  annual  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Veterans  dinner  was 
attended  by  464  persons,  all 
veterans  of  30  years  of  service 
with  the  Tribune  or  W-G-N  Inc. 


Record  Set 
In  Newsprint 
Use  in  Nov. 

U.S.  new'sprint  consumption 
reached  an  all-time  November 
record. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  consumed  523,792 
tons  of  newsprint  in  November 
1963,  or  3.1%  over  the  508,048 
tons  used  in  November  1962  and 
5.1%  over  the  498,529  tons  con- 
sumeil  in  November  1961.  There 
were  four  Sundays  in  each 
Nov’ember  1963,  1962  and  1961. 

In  first  11  months  of  1963 
AN  PA  reporting  newspapers 
consumed  5,062,437  tons  or  1.4% 
under  the  5,136,638  tons  con¬ 
sumed  in  1962  and  1.5%  over 
the  4,987,583  tons  used  in  1961. 

The  average  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  for  all  daily  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  at  end 
of  November  1963  were  27  days’ 
supply  on  hand  and  5  days’ 
supply  in  transit.  There  were  30 
days’  supply  on  hand  and  4  days’ 
supply  in  transit  at  end  of 
October  1963. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  Novem¬ 
ber  amounted  to  803,760  tons — 
the  largest  volume  in  any  No¬ 
v’ember  on  record — and  was 
1.5%  above  that  in  November, 
1962.  Shipments  during  the 
month  totaled  800,415  tons  and 
were  1%  below  the  volume  of 
shipments  in  November,  1962. 

Production  of  newsprint  pa¬ 
per  in  North  America  in  the 
first  11  months  of  1963  amounted 
to  8,134,126  tons  and  was  38,- 
612  tons  or  0.5%  below  that  in 
1962. 

• 

Newspapers  Josh 
Officials  at  Party 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester’s  newspapers  paid 
tribute  to  150  officials  at  a  “Stop 
the  Press”  party  in  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Club.  Skits  by  newsmen 
joshed  both  the  newspapers  and 
their  guests. 

Paul  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
Times-Union  and  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  welcomed  the  bi¬ 
partisan  group.  Those  attending 
were  given  a  choice  of  selecting 
name  tags  —  “Republican,” 
“Democrat”  or  “Statesman.” 

• 

Takes  Job  in  Bangkok 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Bob  Metcalfe  has  joined  the 
Bangkok  News,  Bangkok.  He 
gave  up  his  job  as  B.  C.  editor, 
Maclean  Hunter  Publishing  Co, 
Ltd.,  to  live  in  the  Far  East. 
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apvertisuvg  sales  clinic 

Check  Lists  Boost 
Pre-Christmas  Ads 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
Advertising  Manager  !\ew  York  Post 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Detroit  News  local  ad  sales¬ 
men  didn’t  go  out  and  ask  for 
more  pre-Christmas  linage.  They 
put  into  the  hands  of  merchants 
a  simple  but  effective  sales  pro¬ 
motion  tool  which,  if  used  con¬ 
scientiously,  would  boost  sales 
for  the  dealer  and  advertising 
linage  for  the  News. 

The  6-page  folder,  entitled 
“Ring  Up  More  Sales  During 
the  holiday  Season,”  provided 
check  lists  designed  to  help  the 
dealer  establish  a  sales  goal,  de¬ 
termine  what  to  promote,  how 
much  advertising  to  use  and  also 
suggested  a  method  for  selecting 
days  on  which  to  schedule  ads. 

When  a  folder  of  this  kind 
(toes  out  with  the  local  repre¬ 
sentative  it  serves  as  more  than 
just  another  promotion  piece.  It 
tends  to  bring  the  merchant  and 
salesman  closer  to  the  ideal 
working  partnership  where  the 
newspaper  can  demonstrate  its 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  advertiser. 

For  example,  look  at  the  check 
list  under  “What  to  Promote”: 

Check  month’s  heavy  traffic 
pullers. 

Look  for  departments  whose 
seasonal  curv'e  drops  next  month 
. .  .  must  be  cleared  now. 

Dig  for  “sleepers,”  currently 
hot,  but  which  don’t  show  up  in 
last  year’s  figures. 

Promote  newly  expanded  de¬ 
partments  harder. 


Disk  Jockey^s  Gags 
Used  to  Sell  Beer 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Special  holiday  beer  ads  in 
newspapers  in  nine  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  were 
inspired  by  Rege  Cordic,  disk 
jockey  on  Pittsburgh’s  KDKA. 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
ad  agency,  created  the  270-line 
ads  for  the  Iron  City  Brewery. 
In  them,  Mr.  Cordic  became  Sir 
Reginald  Frothingslosh. 

Holiday  packaged  beer  had 
labels  such  as  these:  “Jet  Fuel 
— Brewed  in  the  Still  of  the 
Night”;  “Old  Folk’s  Home 
Brew — For  Those  who  Drink 
Young”;  “Sour  Mess  Burpin — 
Recommended  for  Davy  Crocked 
and  other  discriminating  woods¬ 
men”;  and  “Egg  Noggin  — 
Nectar  for  Egg  Heads.” 


Get  full  use  of  co-operative 
advertising. 

Plan  every  ad  to  tempt  the 
most  prospects. 

For  implementation  of  many 
of  the  items  on  this  list,  the 
small  or  medium-sized  merchant 
would  have  to  turn  to  his  news¬ 
paper  representative.  The  latter 
can  furnish  Federal  Reserve  fig¬ 
ures  showing  peak  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  by  the  calendar 
for  basic  merchandise  cate¬ 
gories  ;  he  can  show  the  po¬ 
tential  of  dollar  expenditures 
for  given  merchandise  in  the 
newspaper’s  trading  zone;  he 
can  frequently  bring  to  the  deal¬ 
er’s  attention  opportunities  for 
co-op  advertising  and  finally  he 
can  help  create  “ads  that  tempt 
the  most  prospects.” 

Copies  of  this  promotion  piece 
might  l)e  obtained  from  Robert 
C.  Rumsey,  administrative  as¬ 
sistant,  Detroit  News. 

*  * 

COPY  SERVICE 

As  has  been  pointed  out  here, 
frequently  the  best  salesmen  are, 
unfortunately,  not  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  copy  and  layout  men  and 
then,  too,  the  time  involved  in 
this  non-selling  activity  is  cost¬ 
ly  to  the  paper.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  smaller  newspapers  a 
copy  service  department  is  too 
expensive. 

An  answer  to  the  problem  is 
provided  by  R.  R.  Hall,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  who  has 
a  “two-way  system”  in  force. 

“Our  retail  salesmen  write  ads 
and  make  layouts  for  accounts 
using  less  than  1,500  inches  of 
space  per  year.  If  a  firm  uses  in 
excess  of  1,500  inches  a  year,  it 
has  to  have  ads  prepared  by 
someone  else.  In  many  instances, 
they  use  our  advertising  service 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Herald- 
Leader.  It  is  composed  of  three 
account  men,  an  artist  and  a 
copy  writer  and  they  prepare 
copy  for  50  or  60  acounts  which, 
fall  into  the  above  category.  We 
charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  this 
service  which  averages  about  10 
percent  of  the  gross.  If  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  advertising  done  by 
the  firm  in  one  month  is  not 
sufficient  to  clear  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  fee,  we  put  that  account 
on  a  flat  fee  basis.  We  feel  that 
an  account  should  pay  no  less 
than  $40  for  any  services  we 


may  render  for  that  account 
during  a  month. 

“We  have  had  this  service  in 
operation  of  five  years  and,  al¬ 
though  it  has  not  paid  for  it¬ 
self,  it  certainly  has  been  im¬ 
portant  to  us.  It  relieves  our  re¬ 
tail  men  of  doing  this  extra 
work.  It  allows  them  more  time 
to  do  real  selling.” 

• 

Ad  Section  Orders  Rise 
On  New  York  Times 

Orders  for  special  Sunday 
magazine  sections  in  the  New 
York  Times  were  described  this 
week  as  “well  advanced  for 
1964”  by  William  H.  Tate,  as- 
.sistant  national  advertising 
manager. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  a  16-page 
section  bought  for  distribution 
in  New  York  Jan.  12  with  a 
repeat  in  the  International  Edi¬ 
tion,  Paris.  The  government  pro¬ 
gram  includes  advertising  in 
business  review  sections  of  the 
New  York  and  Western  editions 
and  the  total  program  amounts 
to  an  investment  of  $85,000,  Mr, 
Tate  said.  Copy  and  lay-out  are 
being  handled  by  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  PR  counsel,  New 
York. 

An  $80,000  20-page  color  roto 
section  has  been  bought  by  the 
European  Travel  Commission 
for  Jan.  19  and  with  the  West¬ 
ern  Edition  Jan.  20.  Details 
were  handled  jointly  by  Donald 
M.  Martin  &  Co.,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  Van  Brunt  &  Co., 
advertising  agency. 

The  Times  ran  29  special  sec¬ 
tions  in  1963  as  compared  to  31 
in  1962.  Twenty-six  were  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  New  York  edi¬ 
tion,  six  with  the  International 
Edition,  and  seven  with  the 
Western  Edition. 

• 

PRSA  Forms  Croup 
Of  Association  Men 

A  new  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  section  has  been  formed 
by  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  comprised  of  mem¬ 
bers  engaged  in  PR  in  the 
association  field. 

First  chairman  of  the  new  sec¬ 
tion  is  J.  Warroll  Bateman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Insurance  Infor¬ 
mation  Institute,  New  York. 
Herbert  B.  Bain,  American  Meat 
Institute,  Chicago,  is  vice-chair¬ 
man,  and  John  W.  Gibbons, 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation, 
Washington,  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 


N.Y.  Joumal'American 
Drop:^  2  01(1  Features 

The  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  discontinued  two  of  its  long- 
running  features  this  week. 

With  the  addition  of  comics 
strips  from  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  the  Hearst-owned  evening 
paper  dropped  the  tabloid 
colored  comics  section  from  the 
Saturday  edition.  However,  20 
strips  were  continued  in  black 
and  white  in  the  main  paper. 
The  Sunday  J-A  enlarged  its 
standard-size  section  to  contain 
24  features  in  color. 

The  Cashword  puzzle  game 
came  to  end  with  No.  284,  four 
readers  sharing  a  $2500  prize. 
Since  the  contest  was  started  in 
1958,  the  J-A  paid  out  $238,000 
to  nearly  1,000  winners  of  the 
word  games. 

• 

Doepke  Jr.  and  Baum 
Given  New  Positions 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Two  management  promotions 
have  l)een  announced  by  Edwin 
F.  Russell,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Patriot-News  Com¬ 
pany  here. 

E.  A.  Doepke  Jr.,  general 
manager  since  1959,  was  named 
associate  publisher  and  vice- 
president. 

John  H.  Baum,  advertising 
director  since  1959,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  manager. 

Mr.  Doepke  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  business  side  of 
Harrisburg  newspapers  for  more 
than  50  years.  Mr.  Baum  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Patriot-News  in  1939. 

• 

Gromer  Promoted 

Frank  J.  Gromer  Jr,,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  media  in  the 
New  Y'ork  office  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  services,  in  charge  of  all 
media  and  research.  He  succeeds 
Paul  Gerhold,  who  resigned  to 
join  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  as 
director  of  research. 

• 

Business  Manager 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  K,  Warren,  auditor  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  since 
1954,  has  been  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette  Publishing  Corp.,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Herman  E. 
Moecker,  Publisher. 
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Blue-Chips  Lead 
Rebirth  of  Comics 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

The  year  1963  may  well  mark 
the  rebirth  of  the  Sunday 
Comics  as  a  major  advertising 
medium  just  as  it  was  during 
the  peak  days  of  the  late  forties 
and  early  fi^ies. 

“The  clouds  are  lifting  on  the 
Sunday  Comics  front,”  R.  D. 
Markuson,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Puck-T}ie  Comic  Weekly, 
said  this  week.  “Most  Sunday 
Comics  groups  will  show  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  in  advertising  lin¬ 
age  during  1964.” 

Whirlpool  and  Ever.sharp, 
signing  for  better  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  space  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  comics  in  1964, 
has  stirred  wide  interest,  as 
well  as  the  reactivation  of  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive  and  Ford  ac¬ 
counts  in  1963. 

The  renewal  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  blue-chip  adver¬ 
tisers  is  not  confined  to  the  few 
mentioned.  Ralston,  Vick  Chem¬ 
ical,  General  Mills  and  others 
are  in  the  pack.  These  contracts 
are  traced  to  an  intensive  and 
vigorous  promotional  effort 
among  leading  advertisers. 

Prime  Values  Tuld 

“During  the  last  12  months,” 
Mr.  Markuson  said,  “the  prime 
values  of  Sunday  Comics,  in¬ 
cluding  low’  cost  circulation,  all¬ 
family  r<3adership,  and  the  high¬ 
est  reader  per  dollar  produc¬ 
tivity  available  in  print  have 
been  stressed  anew  and  docu¬ 
mented  in  terms  of  contempor¬ 
aneous  evidence. 

“In  addition,  improved  flexi¬ 
bility  and  large-scale  frequency 
discounts  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  to  make  the 
comics  package  more  interesting 
and  attractive.” 

Mr.  Markuson  said  both  Col¬ 
gate  and  Ford  plan  to  renew 
their  1963  effort  but  it  will  be 
on  an  “expanded  basis.”  Other 
straws  in  the  wind,  he  said,  in¬ 
dicate  a  strong  resurgence  of 
interest  taking  place  among 
the  principal  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  in  New  York,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

“This  may  result,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “in  a  substantial  in¬ 
volvement  in  Sunday  Comics 
reminiscent  of  the  golden  era 
prior  to  television.” 

.4gency’8  Analysis 

The  Media  Department  of 
Lennen  and  Newell  agency  re¬ 
cently  had  the  following  to  say 
about  Sunday  comics  advertis¬ 
ing: 


“Sunday  comics  have  been 
part  of  the  media  scene  for  .so 
long  that  they  are  ju.st  taken 
for  granted.  But  very  few’  people 
are  aware  of  the  vast  number  of 
new’spapers  that  carry  a  Sunday 
comic  section  or  the  enormous 
circulation  they  repre.sent.  It  is 
interesting  that  in  a  period  of 
almost  30  years,  Sunday  new’s- 
])aper  comics  have  more  than 
doubled  their  distribution  and 
circulation: 

No.  Of 

Year  Papers  Circulation 

1934  187  22,400,000 

1944  301  37,300,000 

1953  424  46,600,000 

1963  430  47,175,000 

“At  the  present  time,  approxi¬ 
mately  SO'^r  of  all  w’eekend 
papers  carry  a  comic  section  and 
represent  approximately  9Q%  of 
the  entire  w’eekend  new’spaper 
circulation  in  the  country.  Inci¬ 
dentally  the  New  York  Times, 
w’ith  its  1,300,000  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation,  is  the  only  major  paper 
in  the  United  States  w’ithout  a 
comic  section. 

“Two  national  groups,  Metro 
and  Puck,  account  for  over  70% 
of  all  Sunday  comic  circulation, 
W’ith  the  remaining  portion  al¬ 
located  among  small  regional 
comic  groups  and  unaffiliated 
local  Sunday  efforts. 

.\udience  Qiaracteristics 

“Being  a  new’spaper-distrib- 
uted  medium,  comics  enjoy 
essentially  the  same  socio¬ 
economic  audience  character¬ 
istics  as  the  new'spapers  them- 
selv’es.  How’ever,  considering  the 
differing  editorial  appeal  of  the 
two  media  distributed  by  Sun¬ 
day  new’spapers  —  comics  and 
supplements  —  w’e  do  find  some 
variation  in  reader  character¬ 
istics  w’hich  indicates  that  comics 
have  a  slight  advantage  in  the 
number  of  female  readers  per 
copy. 

“Another  variation,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  Sunday  comics  have  a 
concentration  of  readers  in  the 
under  35  age  classification,  while 
.supplements  tend  to  follow’  the 
over-all  reader  characteristics 
of  the  new’spaper. 

Co8l  Efficiency 

“Comics,  W’ith  their  large  cir¬ 
culations  and  proportionately 
low’er  costs,  represent  an  ex¬ 
tremely  efficient  medium.  For 
example,  the  average  cost  per 
thousand  circulation  for  tw’o  of 
the  most  frequently  used  comic 


MILLION  DOLLAR  CONTRACT  for  RCA  Whirlpool  adi  in  Metro 
Sunday  Comics  network  and  selected  independents  is  signed  here.  Left 
to  right — W.  Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe,  chairman  of 
Metro  Group;  Quentin  (Cap)  German,  advertising  director  of  Whirl¬ 
pool  Corp.;  John  Netedu,  president  of  Netedu  Advertising  Inc.;  and 
Charles  T.  Kline,  president  of  Metro. 


units — page  and  %  page  full 
color — w’ould  be  approximately 
$2.70  and  $2.10  respectively.  For 
comparably  sized  supplement 
units — full  page  and  ^4  page  4- 
color  —  the  resulting  cost  per 
thousand  w’ould  approximate 
$4.00  and  $2.35  respectively. 

■Ldverlisers  Usage 

“It  is  readily  evident  that  ad¬ 
vertiser  usage  of  comics  has 
fallen  off  sharply.  The  drop-off 
seems  to  have  begun  in  1955 
and,  although  it  has  plateaued, 
has  not  yet  begun  to  show  any 
up-turn. 

“The  unusual  part  about  the 
drop  in  advertising  volume  is 
that  there  has  not  been  a  signifi¬ 
cant  loss  of  advertisers.  What 
has  happened  is  that  several  of 
the  large  advertisers  that  for¬ 
merly  placed  a  very  heavy 
volume  of  advertising  in  this 
medium  have  withdraw’n  much 
of  their  support  from  comics 
during  the  last  few’  years.  Of 
course,  during  this  same  period 


new’  advertisers  have  entered 
the  comic  medium,  but  their 
lighter  usage  cannot  replace  the 
loss  from  former  heavy  users. 

“Even  in  view  of  some  lost 
advertiser  acceptance,  w’e  .still 
feel  that  Sunday  comics  repre¬ 
sent  a  very  w’orthw’hile  adver¬ 
tising  vehicle.  The  fact  that  they 
are  presently  suffering  from  a  ^ 
loss  of  advertising  volume 
should  not  reduce  their  effective¬ 
ness — in  fact,  the  very  lack  of 
competition  can  help  to  create 
greater  awareness. 

“It  is  our  considered  judgment 
that  dependent  upon  the  prod¬ 
uct,  marketing  strategy,  and 
creative  approach,  Sunday 
comics  can  still  play  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  role  in  a 
media  implementation.  As  w’e 
noted  above,  this  medium  can 
deliver  color  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  to  a  mass  audience  at  an 
extremely  favorable  cost,  plac¬ 
ing  emphasis  against  the 
younger  segment  of  the  audience 
as  well  as  the  adults.” 


Coupon  Ad  Power 
Proved  by  Schools 


Westport,  Conn,  take  correspondence  courses. 
Coupon  ad  copy  is  being  tested  a1  Dome,  founder  and  presi- 
in  newspapers  and  Sunday  sup-  dent,  said  the  number  of  home 
plements  for  the  Famous  Pho-  study  students  in  art  and  writing 
tographers  School  w’hich  opens  courses  has  reached  44,000  in 
here  Jan,  2.  former  and  14,000  in  the 

The  grow’ing  complex  of  build-  latter.  Similar  hopes  are  enter¬ 
ings  that  house  the  staffs  of  the  tained  for  attracting  those  who 
Famous  Artists  and  the  Famous  wish  to  study  photography  at 
Writers  Schools — and  the  new  home,  according  to  Victor  Kep- 
one — represent  a  monument  to  pier,  director  of  the  Famous 
the  pow’er  of  coupon  advertising  Photographers  School, 
in  print  to  stimulate  people  to  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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Coupon  Ad  Power 

{Continued  f  rom  page  16) 


Leonard  Reiss,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director,  said 
test  ads  run  in  September 
brought  25,000  inquiries  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  students 
were  enrolled  to  get  the  school 
started.  , 

“There’s  nothing  that  can  beat 
split-run  newspapers  for  testing 
ad  copy,”  Mr.  Reiss  said.  The 
main  campaign  will  get  under 
way  in  March  with  about  $300,- 
000  invested.  In  main  news  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  300-line 
copy  is  being  used;  full  pages 
in  supplements. 

The  1963  budget  for  the  art 
and  writing  schools  amounted 
to  about  $1,000,000,  and  brought 
in  more  than  300,000  inquiries, 
Mr.  Reiss  said.  Since  the  schools 
were  founded  15  years  ago  about 
$8,000,000  has  been  invested  in 
advertising,  at  least  half  of 
which  has  gone  into  newspapers. 
Wunderman,  Ricotta  &  Kline 
handle  ads  for  the  writers’ 
school;  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  for  the  art  and  pho¬ 
tography  schools. 

Four  different  ads  are  being 
tested  in  the  Plain-Dealer  in 
Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Journal-Con¬ 
stitution,  Detroit  Free  Press, 


Houston  Chronicle,  and  Il’as/i- 
ington  Star. 

The  copy  plays  up  the  guiding 
faculty  of  the  school  and  the 
$1,000,000  that  will  have  been 
invested  in  assembling  the 
words  and  pictures  of  the  home 
study  course  in  photography. 

The  figure,  according  to  Mr. 
Keppler,  does  not  include  any 
fees  to  the  authors,  10  well- 
known  photographers  who  re¬ 
ceive  shares  of  stock  in  the 
school  in  lieu  of  fees. 

10  .Specialists 

They  and  their  specialties  are; 
Richard  Avedon,  fashions;  Rich¬ 
ard  Beattie,  advertising;  Joseph 
Costa,  press;  Alfred  Eisen¬ 
staedt,  photojournalism;  Arthur 
d’Arazien,  industrial;  Harry 
Garfield,  children;  Philippe 
Halsman,  portraits;  Indng  Penn, 
still  life  and  tv;  Bert  Stem,  edi¬ 
torial  techniques;  and  Ezra 
Stoller,  architecture. 

The  course  text  materials  will 
come  in  10  by  13% -inch  sheets 
as  part  of  the  24  lessons  of  the 
school’s  three-year  course.  Two 
thousand  pictures  and  about 
500,000  words  are  in  the  800- 
pages  divided  into  four  hard¬ 
cover  binders  with  six  lessons 
in  each  binder.  A  technical  and 
market  manual  will  accompany 
the  course. 

The  words  were  culled  from 


New  pet  food?  Try  it  out  in 
ALTOONA  .  .  .  “Test-Town,  Pa.” 

There’s  nothing  mythical  about  the  response  you’ll  get 
from  a  test  campaign  in  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR.  Here, 
in  one  compact  market,  are  all  the  right  conditions  for 
successful  test  advertising:  An  active,  balanced  economy, 
typical  distribution  patterns,  retailers  ready  to  back  your 
ads  with  timely  merchandising  programs.  Outside  media 
don’t  mean  a  thing  in  Altoona,  and  one  daily  newspaper 
covers  85%  of  homes  in  the  entire  market  ...  98%  of 
Altoona  city  families!  For  griffins,  unicorns,  dogs,  cats 
or  people,  your  food  product  will  test  best  in  the 

Eltoona  SlRittor 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  Bealar,  Adverfiting  Manager 


literally  millions  spoken  into 
tape  recorders  during  the  past 
two  years  in  the  school’s  New 
York  office  under  Mr.  KeppleFs 
supervision.  Some  120  hours  of 
tape  have  been  transcribed.  One 
at  a  time,  the  photographers 
would  meet  with  Mr.  Keppler, 
usually  beginning  at  4:30  p.m. 
and  continuing  until  after  mid¬ 
night. 

“It  represents  the  first  time 
the  artistry,  ability  and  years 
of  experience  of  these  10  ex¬ 
perts  have  been  put  into  words,” 
Mr.  Keppler  said.  “As  point 
after  point  was  made,  we  asked 
the  expert  if  he  had  pictures 
to  illustrate  each  one.  If  they 
did  not,  special  photographs 
were  taken.  More  than  half  of 
the  photographs  were  taken 
especially  for  this  course.” 

One  of  the  10,  after  dictating 
his  contribution,  said  he  would 
have  billed  a  client  $40,000  for 
the  time  and  knowledge  he  had 
imparted. 

The  instructors  backing  up 
the  guiding  faculty  are  men  who 
hav’e  studied  art  as  well  as 
photography.  Leonard  Provato, 
for  example,  is  a  member  of 
the  Silvermine  Guild  of  Artists 
with  a  background  of  art  train¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  he  is  a 
staff  photographer  of  the  Nor¬ 
walk  Hour  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Photograt)hers’ 
Association. 

Mr.  Keppler  .said  he  believed 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  writers 
school,  a  substantial  number  of 
those  who  will  take  the  course 
will  be  men  and  women  already 
working  as  press  photographers. 
• 

Burnett  Anticipates 
10%  Increase  in  Billings 

Chicago 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  adver¬ 
tising,  is  looking  to  1964  to  be 
its  biggest  year,  with  billings 
exceeding  $155  million.  Although 
the  agency’s  billings  dropped 
from  $154  million  to  $143  million 
this  year,  due  largely  to  loss  of 
the  Chrysler  account,  seven  new 
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clients  came  in. 

A  10%  gain  in  billing.^  for 
next  year  is  anticipated  by 
agency  officers.  The  new  ac¬ 
counts  include  Newspaper  1, 
Dow  Corning  Corporation,  Ci  eat 
Books  of  the  Western  World, 
Kroehler  Manufacturing  Co.,  \ 
Sugar  Information  Inc.,  Vick 
Chemical  Co.  and  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 

• 

Amy  Vanderbilt 
Gives  Wine  Ads 
Snob  Appeal 

Classic  Imports  Co.,  a  division 
of  Gallo  Wine  Distributing  Co., 
is  using  “snob  appeal”  in  a 
newspaper  campaign  scheduled 
to  start  soon. 

-- 

I 

Will  they  tail  yoi  a  snoh... 


when  you  serve 
this  imported  wine? 


A  typical  ad  to  be  used  in  the 
introduction  stage  shows  a  bot¬ 
tle  bearing  the  inscription,  “Se¬ 
lected  by  Amy  Vanderbilt”  — 
the  United  Features  Syndicate 
social  columnist  —  embossed  on 
a  simulated  wax  seal  affixed  to 
the  bottle,  with  copy  saying, 
“Will  they  call  you  a  snob  .  .  . 
when  you  serve  this  imported 
wine?”  In  reply  to  this,  the  copy 
says,  “Yes  .  .  .  and  no.  Yes  be-  j 
cause  Amy  Vanderbilt  has  se-  1 
lected  what  she  considers  to  be  ' 
26  of  the  finest  imported  vintage 
dinner  wines.  .  .  .  No,  because 
the  Amy  Vanderbilt  selection  is 
priced  from  only.  .  .  .” 

S.  R.  Leon  Co.  Inc.,  New  York, 
said  the  full  budget  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  is  still  under 
consideration  as  well  as  the 
new’spaper  markets. 

Successful  test  runs  were 
made  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  World  Telegram  &  Sun, 
Tom  Leon,  account  executive, 
reported. 
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He’s  an  examiner  ...  a  consultant ...  an  expert  on  injuries  ...  a  trouble-shooter  wherever 
employe  physical  welfare  is  concerned.  He’s  a  dedicated  man  with  a  vital,  demanding  job 
...  the  General  Motors  doctor.  Here  he’s  checking  an  employe’s  blood  pressure — part  of  a 
complete  examination  to  determine  this  man’s  fitness  for  his  job — and  to  evaluate  his 
future  work  capability. 

The  prevention  and  control  of  on-the-job  injuries  are  this  doctor’s  prime  concern.  He  deals 
mostly  in  remedial  medicine  rather  than  reparative  medicine.  Because  injuries  away  from 
work  are  12  times  as  numerous  as  those  on  the  job,  more  than  three  out  of  four  visits  to 
the  Medical  Department  are  for  non-occupational  consultation  and  examination,  but 
no  attempt  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  family  doctor. 

This  doctor  is  one  of  146  physicians  and  638  nurses  who  make  up  the  GM  Medical  Staff 
in  plants  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  GM  Medical  Department  was 
established  in  1915  as  one  of  the  pioneer  programs  of  its  kind.  GM  doctors  and  nurses 
work  with  the  same  ultra-modern  equipment  you’ll  find  in  the  finest  clinics  and  hospitals. 
As  part  of  their  accident- prevention  work,  they  tie  in  closely  with  plant  safety  departments. 

The  people  in  the  Medical  Departments — doctors  and  nurses — provide  a  very  important 
service  to  General  Motors.  They’re  working  to  improve  the  physical  welfare  of  people. 
And  people,  of  course,  are  the  number-one  asset  of  General  Motors. 


SpectaColor 
Ad  ‘RecaU’ 
Beats  B&W 

I^)i:isviLLE,  Ky. 

The  first  advertising  “lecall” 
study  of  SpectaColor  (in-repis- 
ter  roto  color)  just  released  by 
the  Coitrier-Joumai  and  the 
Louisville  Times,  indicates  that 
a  SpectaColor  ad  (which  costs 
approximately  twice  as  much  as 
a  black-and-white  ad)  produces 
three  times  as  much  recall  as 
the  same  ad  in  black  and  white. 

On  Oct.  8,  the  Louisville  Times 
published  an  Old  Crow  Specta¬ 
Color  ad  in  all  editions  except 
the  Indiana  City  edition,  which 
contained  a  black-and-white  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  same  ad. 

That  evening,  telephone  inter¬ 
views  were  conducted  by  Market 
Research  Associates.  Calls  were 
made  to  215  male  home-delivery 
subscribers. 

Both  the  aided  and  unaided 
recall  were  three  times  as  great 
for  SpectaColor  as  for  black  and 
white. 

The  SpectaColor  ad  was  also 
compared  with  other  large-space 
ads  in  the  same  issue.  The 
SpectaColor  ad  produced  over 


five  times  as  much  unaided  re¬ 
call  as  any  other  “bench  mark” 
ad  and  over  10  times  as  much 
recall  as  most  of  the  other  ails. 

The  SpectaColor  ad  produced 
more  aided  recall  than  any  other 
ad,  including  “new-model”  auto- 


More  Husbands 
Bringing  Home 
The  Groceries 

Minneapolis 
Eighty-seven  out  of  103  top 
brands  in  Minnesota  last  year 
retained  their  top  ranking  this 
year,  according  to  Minnesota 
Homemaker  Surv'ey  No.  16,  just 
released  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Continuing  Survey 
of  Minnesota  Living. 

This  yearly  survey  shows 
what  products  and  brands 
women  21  years  and  older  have 
on  hand  and  in  use  in  their 
homes.  Separate  data  are  given 
for  the  entire  state,  Hennepin 
County  (Minneapolis)  and,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  Metropolitan  Area. 

Highlights  from  Homemaker 
Surt'iey  No.  16  show: 

Grocery  Shopping — Although 
the  Hennepin  County  woman 
does  the  bulk  of  the  grocery 


The  best  place  to  sell 
“national  advertisers” 
on  your  newspaper... 
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...is  the  national  newspaper 
they  look  to  every  business 
day  for  business  information. 
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Distributed  everywhere  every-  business  day. 


mobile  ads. 

SpectaColor  was  introduced 
last  August  by  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times,  and  the  papers  have  now 
booked  over  40  ads  for  the  first 
year. 


.shopping  (78.6^ r  do),  the  man 
of  the  house  is  becoming  more 
involved  in  this  task.  This  year, 
lS).7',c  of  the  homemakers  re¬ 
ported  that  either  their  hus- 
liand  did  most  of  the  shopping 
or  that  the  wives  and  husbands 
shared  the  job  iniually.  In  1962, 
Ifi.S'r  reporter!  men  doing  part 
or  all  of  the  shojiping. 

Low  Calorie  Soft  Drinks  — 
Throughout  Minnesota,  21.0^/-  of 
the  homemakers  buy  low  calorie 
soft  drinks,  while  30.5';'f  in  the 
Metro  Area  and  31.5%  in  Hen¬ 
nepin  County  do. 

Toothpaste  —  Crest  moved 
into  first  place  among  the  91.9% 
of  the  Minnesota  women  buying 
toothpaste.  Colgate,  the  peren¬ 
nial  leader,  slipped  to  second.  Of 
the  women  buying  toothpaste, 
34.9%  buy  Crest  and  28.2%  buy 
Colgate. 

Room  Air  Conditioners  —  The 
use  of  room  air  conditioners  in 
Hennepin  County  increased  from 
8.3%  of  the  homes  in  1960  (the 
last  time  this  category  was  re¬ 
ported)  to  14.3%  in  1963. 

Hair  Coloring  Preparations — 
Use  of  hair  coloring  prepara¬ 
tions  by  Hennepin  County  wom¬ 
en  increased  from  16.7' c  last 
year  to  20.8%  this  year.  Clairol, 
the  leading  brand,  is  used  by 
37.5%  of  these  women  —  nearly 
three  and  a  half  times  as  many 
as  use  Technique,  the  .second 
place  brand. 

.SURVEY  AVA1L.ABI.E 

The  survey  is  available  in 
book  form  or  by  individual  sub¬ 
ject  pages.  Inquiries  stating  spe¬ 
cific  product  interests  should  be 
addressed  to  William  A.  Cord- 
ingley,  national  advertising 
manager,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota  55415,  on  a 
company  letterhead. 


LOSS  LEADER?— Evans,  Inc.,  a 
women's  specialty  store  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  scheduled  a  series  ot  eight 
ads  (Dec.  6-18)  in  the  midwest 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
using  this  high  priced  item.  Mer¬ 
chandising  Manager  David  Mel¬ 
chior  said  the  campaign  created 
plenty  of  reaction — letters,  phone 
calls,  and,  best  of  all,  store  traffic, 
that  resulted  in  sales.  Nobody,  he 
said,  sent  the  ad  along  with  a 
$35,000  check  for  the  featured 
coat,  but  "thousands  of  other  dra¬ 
matic  furs  for  Christmas  gifts  from 
$39"  were  active.  He  said  this  was 
the  first  time  the  WSJ  was  used 
by  the  store. 

Liquor  Ads  Set  to 
Run  in  300  Papers 

A  new  Early  Times  magazine 
and  newsiiaper  ad  featuring  a 
young  couple  enjoying  Kentucky 
Bourbon  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
with  the  caption,  “At  day’s  end,” 
will  run  early  in  1964.  The  black 
and  white  newspaper  version 
will  appear  in  300  newspapers. 
Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
advertising  agency  prepared  the 
campaign  for  Brown-Forman 
Distillere  Corp.,  Louisville. 


! 
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BIGGEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD  ON  WHEELS 


It’s  the  steel  service  tower  of  Com¬ 
plex  37  Vertical  Launch  Facility,  the 
ground  hardware  that  is  going  to 
send  the  Saturn  rocket  into  earth 
orbit.  It’s  so  high  that  on  a  clear  day 
you  can  see  it  when  you’re  more 
than  ten  miles  away  from  Cape 
Kennedy. 

The  tower  rolls  on  wheels  so  it  can 
be  readily  moved  to  and  from  the 


launch  pad  to  erect  the  Saturn 
rocket  and  provide  thousands  of  sep¬ 
arate  servicing  operations  before 
firing.  This  design  was  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  United  States  Steel  research. 
The  tower  designers  worked  closely 
with  U.  S.  Steel  technical  people 
selecting  the  proper  steel  (ranging 
from  reliable  carbon  steel  to  others 
which  are  as  much  as  300%  stronger 


and  possessing  unusual  properties) 
for  each  member,  and  together  they 
produced  this  nimble  giant  unlike 
anything  ever  before  created. 

The  same  USS  steels  have  already 
made  possible  improved  designs  in 
earthmoving  equipment,  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment,  and  construction. 
America  grows  with  steel— and  U.  S. 
Steel  is  first  in  steel. 


United  States  Steel 


This  mark  tells  you  a  product  is  made  of  modern,  dependable  Steel. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Help  Wanted  Trend 
Up  in  Many  Areas 

By  ^  arren  Perry 

Minneapt>li8  Star  ami 


A  new  format  of  ratinp  em¬ 
ployment  activity  in  106  U.S. 
cities  has  been  devised  by  Gerald 
G.  Griffin,  president  of  B.  K. 
Davis  and  Bro.  Help  Wanted 
Advertisinp  Service,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  publisher  of  a  monthly 
dipest.  Help  Wanted  Trend. 

By  means  of  collectinp  and 
chartinp  monthly  classified  help 
wantetl  ad  count  fipures  from 
106  newspapers.  Help  Wanted 
Trend  mirrors  employment  con¬ 
ditions  and  other  economic  indi¬ 
cators  for  the  nation,  as  well  as 
for  individual  markets. 

Noveml)er  1963  employment 
ad  count  fipures  were  6% 
stronger  than  a  year  apo  and 
marked  the  third  successive 
month  the  demand  for  help  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  in  the  corresponding 
three  months  a  year  ago.  News¬ 
papers  reporting  gains  for  No- 
vemlier  numl)ered  74  with  28, 


the  lowest  number  for  the  year, 
reporting  losses.  (Four  news¬ 
papers  had  not  yet  reported.) 

Newest  innovation  of  Help 
Wanted  Trend  is  a  rating  sys¬ 
tem  of  seven  categories  which 
quickly  gives  a  recruiter,  manu¬ 
facturer  planning  to  open  a  new 
plant,  or  CAM  a  current  employ¬ 
ment  history  of  any  of  106  labor 
markets. 

Ratings  for  Trend  Cities 
thi'ough  November  1963  and 
definitions  of  ratings  look  like 
this: 

AAA  —  TREND  CITIES 
showing  10  consecutive  months 
of  stabilized  G.AINS  in  help 
wanted  ad  count  over  .same  month 
of  previous  year.  For  Noveml)er 
these  cities  are  Birmingham, 
Canton,  Flint,  Jacksonville,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Phoenix,  Sacramento,  San 
Bernardino,  St.  Louis,  VV'ashing- 
ton  and  Wheeling. 


LOCAL 

MERCHANTS  KNOW 
THE  AREA'S  BEST 
MEDIA! 

Greatest  Retail  Lineage 


AA— TREND  CITIES  with 
predominate  GAIN  pattern  in 
the  past  10  consecutive  months, 
with  2  of  3  most  recent  months 
showing  gains  of  10%  or  over. 
For  November  these  cities  are 
Atlanta,  Bay  City,  Charlotte, 
Columbus,  Dayton,  El  Paso, 
Elyria,  Erie,  Evansville,  Fresno, 
Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo, 
Louisville,  Miami,  Middletown, 
Muskegon,  Nashville,  New  Or- 
h^ans,  Oklahoma  City,  Peoria, 
Pittsburgh,  Pottsville,  Racine, 
Saginaw,  San  Diego,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Schenectady,  South  Bend, 
Springfield,  Wichita  and  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

A— TREND  CITIES  with 
mixed  GAIN  pattern,  with  gains 
in  3  most  recent  months  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  1%.  For  November  these 
cities  are  Altoona,  Des  Moines, 
Fort  Wayne,  Kan.sas  City,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Portland,  Richmond,  San 
Francisco  and  Wilmington. 

BB— TREND  CITIES  with 
»‘.stal)lished  GAIN  i)attern  in  3 
out  of  4  most  recent  months.  For 
Novetnber  these  cities  are  Allen¬ 
town,  Dallas,  Houston,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  Memphis  and  Tulsa. 

B— TREND  CITIES  with  re¬ 
cent  LOSS  patterns  now  .show¬ 
ing  a  G.AIN  thin  month.  For 
Noveml>er  these  cities  are  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Detroit,  Indianapolis, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Lancaster,  Los 
Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Oakland, 
Roche.ster,  Scranton,  Sioux 
Falls,  St.  Jo.sei)h,  Syracu.se, 
Utica  and  Worcester. 

CC— TREND  CITIES  where 
continuous  losses  or  mixed  gain 
or  loss  patterns  are  beginning 
to  firm  up,  pointing  to  poten¬ 
tially  l)etter  all  aimind  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  near  future.  For 
November  these  cities  are  .Al¬ 
bany,  Binghamton,  Chicago, 
Manchester,  Minneaj)olis,  New 
York,  Omaha,  Roanoke,  San 
Antonio  and  Trenton. 

C— TREND  CITIES  with  loss 
tendencies  showing  no  apparent 
signs  for  an  imme<liate  change 
in  employment  trends.  For 
November  these  cities  are 
Baltimore,  Beaumont,  Boston, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Denver, 


Duluth,  Greenville,  Hartford, 
Johnstown,  Lawrence,  Lincoln, 
Madison,  Newark,  New  Bedford, 
Philadelphia,  Providence,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Troy,  Waterbury  and 
Youngstown. 

*  *  * 

N.AIIKB  MAGAZINE  CAMPAIG.N 

“We  sold  six  pages  to  mem- 
l«rs  of  our  Real  Estate  Board 
reproducing  the  ads  that  had 
been  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  in  national  magazines,” 
stated  Bud  Corrigan,  CAM,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  The  maga¬ 
zine  ads  which  hav’e  appeartnl  in 
Newsweek,  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  and  Time  were 
reproduced  in  the  middle  of  the 
new’spaper  page  with  partici¬ 
pating  realtors’  signatures 
around  each  ad.  Space  charges 
were  prorated  equally  among 
clo.se  to  100  participants.  Each 
of  the  three  pages  ran  twice. 

NAREB  ads  in  House  lieauti- 
fiil.  House  and  Garden,  and 
.AmeHcan  Home  have  l)een  i)ro- 
po.sed  for  1964. 

Black  Ink  Marks 
Chib^s  25th  Year 

Along  with  plans  for  its  25th 
anniversary,  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America  this  week  re¬ 
vealed  it  is  operating  in  the 
black  “for  the  first  time  in 
modern  memory.” 

Matthew  Huttner,  president 
of  Pyramid  Publications,  OPC 
treasurer,  .said  November  was 
the  second  month  in  a  row  with 
a  profit.  The  net  profit  for 
October  was  $3,262,  compared  to 
a  loss  in  October  last  year  of 
$540.  .Mr.  Huttner  .said  $2,000  of 
the  i)rofit  came  from  a  luncheon 
to  Mine.  Nhu.  Bar  business  in 
1963  was  less  than  that  in  1962. 

“This  achievement  of  putting 
the  club  in  the  black  after  run¬ 
ning  deficits  up  to  $100,000  a 
year  should  gladden  the  hearts 
of  all  newsmen,”  Barrett  Mc- 
Gurn,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  the  club’s  president,  com- 
menteil. 


HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 
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CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


What's 

the 

biggest- 
selling 
flat¬ 
casting 
mat  in 
America? 


WCBS-tv  News  Show 
Feels  Growing  Pains 


By  Jean  Tarzian 


MADE  IN  U.S.A. 
103  ^ 


MADE  IN  U3.A. 
103  ^ 


lYNDICATE 


A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Type  of  Hot  Molding: 


Blue  Ribbon  UC  Mats 
Blue  Ribbon  ROP  CC  Mats 
Blue  Ribbon  Contrast  Mats 


Silvertone  Imprestomats 
Blue  Ribbon  Mats 
Blue  Ribbon  BC  Mats 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Trenton  Timei 
Bristol  Dally  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Home  Newt 
Peterson  Evenina  News 
Somerset  Press.  Inc. 


Camden  Courier  Post 
Philadelphia  Daily  Newt 
Passaic  Herald  News 
W.  B.  Saunders 
The  Journal  of  Commerce 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOcust  3*9882 


personal 


FAME — Awards  Committee  Chairman  James  Guthrie  of  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Sun-Tele9ram  presents  the  California  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame 
scroll  honoring  Remont  Older  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Cora  Older,  as  Tom 
Eastham,  editor  of  the  News  Call  Bulletin,  lends  a  helping  arm.  Mrs. 
Older  was  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Jfrry  CuiiipiM'll  has  joint-il  the  siutf 
of  Fairoliihl's  Dallas  liuroau.  r<'|ilai-- 
ing  Ron  Williams  who  now  heads 
the  St.  Louis  office.  Mr.  (^aniphell 
was  formerly  in  the  puhlie  relations 
department  of  Eppler.  (iuerin  and 
Turner  and  hud  also  been  assislani 
business  editor  for  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 


Mux  Shapiro,  veteran  reporter  for 
Fairchild  Publications  in  the  lais 
Anpeles  bureau,  will  he  the  }:ues' 
speaker  at  the  ('alifornia  (lurtain 
and  Drapery  Show  kick-off  luncheor 
on  Dec.  3().  His  talk  will  contain 
some  provocative  thoughts  about 
merchandising!,  display  and  tin 
greater  sales  potential  in  the  indus¬ 
try. 


Fall-Winter  l%d  editions  of  threi 
Fairchild  Directories  are  now  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  to  retail  store 
buyers.  The  new  “Fabrics,  Trim¬ 
mings.  Services.  Machinerv  &  Sup¬ 
plies"  Directory  lists  11.160  siiurces 
of  supply:  the  WOMEN'S  WEAR 
D.AILY  “Ready  to  fX’ear"  Directory 
contains  6.917  merchandi.se  sources, 
and  the  “Lingerie.  Loungewear.  Cor¬ 
set  &  Brassiere”  Directory  has  2..’>79 
manufacturer  and  wholesaler  list¬ 
ings. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  ed¬ 
itors  and  reporters  will  he  starting 
their  annual  trek  to  Chicago  next 
week  to  work  with  the  Chicago 
bureau  staff  in  covering  the  Home 
Furnishings  Markets,  Jan.  6-11.  Five 
memirers  of  the  New  A'ork  staff  who 
will  be  on  hand  to  file  day-to-day 
reports  of  market  developments  are 
furniture  editor.  Stanley  .Sloni  and 
fashion  editor,  Lou  Gropp,  accom- 
panietl  by  Hermine  Mariaux.  Ed 
Duhhs  and  Edward  McCabe. 


Fairchild’s  weekly,  MET.ALWORK- 
ING  NEWS,  will  cover  the  Automo- 
tive/.Aerospace  Markets  with  four 
daily  editions  during  the  1%4  Auto¬ 
motive  Engineering  (Congress  &  Ex¬ 
position.  Jan.  13-17,  in  Detroit.  The 
regular  Jan.  13  edition  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  “extras”  on  the  14th. 
15th  and  16th,  to  bring  each  day's 
news  to  the  paper's  subscribers  j 
throughout  the  world.  j 

I 

I 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
fubllifcars  of 

Dail,  News  Record.  Women's  Weer  Deity, 
Home  Furnishings  Deity,  Footwear  News,' 
Supermertcet  News,  Drug  News  Weetety, 
Men's  Wear,  Etectronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 
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Perry  .4ppoint8  Editor 
.4nd  Publisher  in  Fla. 

W,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Executive  appointments  on 
two  newspapers  were  announced 
this  week  by  John  H.  Perry  Jr., 
president  and  chairman  of  Perry 
.  Publications  Inc. 

R.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  editorial 
consultant  for  the  grouii,  was 
named  editor  of  the  Palm  livnch 
PuKt-Thnen,  replacing  Hal  Allen 
who  will  undertake  special  proj¬ 
ects  and  Ite  political  editor  for 
the  Perry  newspaiters.  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  joined  the  organization 
after  eight  years  as  editor  of 
the  Krntiitrille  (Ind.)  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press. 
j  Lo.val  Phillips,  jutblisher-edi- 
j  tor  of  the  St.  Petershury  (Fla.) 
i  Independent,  l!).51-<i2,  was  ap- 
poijited  publisher  of  the  Grata 
Star-Banner  to  succeed  the  late 
H.  I).  Leavengood. 

*  ♦  # 

Eakl  J.  AIason,  former  husi- 
iu*.s.s  manager,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Sun  and  tnlitor  and  jiublisher, 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Morniny  Star — 
to  advertising  manager  of  the 
Midwe.st  e<lition.  Wall  Street 
Journal;  Henry  W.  Marks  Jr. 
— to  assistant  ad  manager,  Mid¬ 
west  edition,  WSJ.  TllEolxtRE  G. 
Vallas — to  Southeast  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

w  *  « 

Lois  Cartledge — to  women’s 
page  editor,  Richmond  (B.  C.) 
Rei'iew. 

*  *  w 

M’illari)  Large.nt,  former  edi¬ 
tor,  Medina  (Ohio)  Leader  Post 
— to  t“ditor,  Berea  (Ohio)  News, 
succeetling  Ji.M  Byrne — to  news 
department,  /ish tabula  (Ohio) 
Star-Beacon. 

*  *  * 

Everett  Clark,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  .\ciation  Week — to  the 
New  York  Times  staff. 

*  *  * 

Dayton  Clark  —  appointed 
manager  of  travel  and  resort 
advertising,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  replacing  the  late  Sam 
Hill. 


Allen  D.  Ashbolt  —  from 
Lorain,  Ohio,  bureau  of  the 
(Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer  to 
assistant  metropolitan-state  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Samuel  F.  Mar¬ 
shall — now  labor  writer.  David 
Kent,  a  reporter  in  the  Akron 

bureau — takes  over  Mr.  Ash- 

Ixilt’s  duties  in  Lorain. 

*  «  « 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  editor  and 
publisher,  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times — elected  president.  Com¬ 
monwealth  Club  of  California. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Sidney  Hunter,  68, 
police  reporter  for  the  New  York 
World-Telcyram  &  Sun — retired 
after  54  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man. 


Marcia  Ann  Voikos  —  to 
women’s  editor,  San  Clemente 
(Calif.)  Sun-Post. 

*  *  * 

Simon  Casady,  eylitor,  El 
Cajon  (Calif.)  Valley  News — 
$500  prize  from  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  South¬ 
ern  California  for  a  .series  of 
editorials  on  civil  rights. 

*  «  * 

Jack  Massard,  a  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Loyola  University, 
Los  Angeles,  as  director  of  com¬ 
munications — returned  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
as  an  editorial  writer. 

♦  *  * 

Jack  Sansone,  photography 
manager,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express — elected  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Photographers’ 
Association. 

»  «  * 

Bud  Furillo,  Los  Angeles 

Herald- Examiner  sports  writer 
— elected  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Baseball  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

William  G.  Johnston  Jr., 
former  UPI  bureau  manager  in 
Texas  and  New  Mexico — to  the 
Office  of  Public  Relations  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

«  * 

Gaither  Littrell-  to  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 

Times. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 
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The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DCS  MOtHIS  IOWA  4M  MADISON  AVI  .  NIW  TQIK  CITY 


aociation,  has  ai)i)ointed  Jules 
DuBois,  Chica>?o  Tribune,  to 
continue  as  chairman  of  the 
lAPA  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press. 

Mr.  Reitemeyer  who  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Cournat,  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  H.  Perry  Jr., 

West  Palm  Beach,  as  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  commiteee  for  the 
United  States;  and  Charles  E. 

Scripps,  Cincinnati,  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  secretary. 

Other  U.  S.  members  of  the 
committee  are:  Horacio  Apuirre, 

Diario  Las  Americas,  Miami; 

Raymond  E.  Dix,  Wooster  (O.) 

Record;  Howard  Fitzperald, 

Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press;  Tom  C. 

Harris,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Richard  McLaighlin,  Cleve- 
Times;  Edward  H.  Harte,  San  land  Press — elected  president  of  Catii' 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times;  the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild,  torial  st 
Roland  T.  Huson,  Clinton  (la.)  Jack  Weir,  a  display  advertisinp  Journal. 
Watchnuin;  Nicholas  lift,  Poca-  .salesman  of  the  Catholic  IJni- 
tello  (Idaho)  State  Journal;  i<erse  Bulletin — elected  executive 
David  B.  Lindsay,  Sarasota  .secretary. 


HAND-OFF  —  Van  Thomai,  left, 
sports  editor  of  the  Longview 
(Tex.)  News-Journal,  receives  con¬ 
gratulations  from  Blacicie  Sherrod, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  president  of 
the  Football  Writers  of  America, 
at  Look  Magazine  dinner.  Mr. 
Thomas,  one  of  three  sportswriters 
to  tie  for  first  honors  in  the  1963 
football  forecast,  received  a  check 
for  $1,000  from  his  publisher,  Carl 
L.  Estes. 


CARRYING  ON  A  TRADITION — Winners  of  awards  for  enterprising 
journalism  honoring  Edward  Scott  Beck,  a  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  line  up  for  a  picture  beside  his  portrait.  They  are: 
At  left,  Philip  Mascione  (front),  Luigi  Mendicino  (rear);  Wayne  Thomis 
(front),  Julia  Ann  Lyman  and  Thomas  Fitzpatrick. 

Robert  M.  Randall,  former  Daryl  Hall— named  news 
reporter,  (Hackensack,  N.  J.)  editor,  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record; 
Record — to  staff  of  the  (t’leve-  Carlton  Stowers — to  sports 
land)  Plain  Dealer.  editor.  Record;  CLARA  Ricker- 

♦  ♦  *  SON — to  reporter.  Record. 


MrKiiiglit  Now  Editor 
Of  Dallatt  Times  Herald 

Dallas 

Felix  R.  McKnipht  is  now 
executive  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
He  has  been  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor. 

Bert  Holmes,  assistant  man- 
apinp  editor  of  Sunday  mapa- 
zine,  has  Ijeen  named  executive 
editor  and  is  a  new  member  of 
the  lx)ard  of  directors  of  the 
Times  Herald  Printinp  Co. 

Clyde  W.  Rembert,  president 
of  KRLD,  was  elected  senior 
vicepresident  and  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
l)arent  company. 

Robert  Jensen,  vicepresident 
and  comptroller,  was  elected  to 
the  Iward  and  named  secretary, 
and  Clyde  Taber  and  B.  C.  Jef¬ 
ferson  retired  from  the  l)oard. 
Mr.  Jefferson  retired  as  editor  of 
the  editorial  pape  several  years 
apo. 

Other  chanpes: 

Charles  F.  Dameron,  from 
news  editor  to  assistant  man- 
apinp  editor. 

Paul  Rosenfield,  editor  of  Sun¬ 
day  mapazine. 

Robert  E.  Hollinpsworth, 
White  House  correspondent. 


Ernie  Knight,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Tacoina  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune — retired  after  50  years 
in  the  city  room,  nearly  all  of 
them  on  the  Tribune  and  the  old 
Tacoma  Ledger. 


Harry  V.  Coren,  former  as- 
.sociate  editor  of  the  now  defunct 
New  York  Mirror  Sunday  Map¬ 
azine  section — to  press  informa¬ 
tion  department  of  Columbia 
Broadcastinp  System,  tv. 


Mrs.  Sigrid  Marlow' — to  re¬ 
porter,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 


Alexander  B.  Wells,  former 
manapinp  editor  of  the  Carlsbad 
(N.  .M.)  Current-Arqus  and  the 
Red  Bluff  (Calif.)  Daily  News 
— to  .secretary-manaper  of  the 
Barstow,  Calif.,  Chamber  of 
Harr\  J.  ^IcLai^ghlin,  a  for-  Commerce. 

1  Pel-  iTier  reporter  for  the  Harrisburg  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pedro  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  —  named  Harry  D.  Griffiths— from 
Vlana-  manapinp  editor  of  Strength  and  classified  sales  manaper  to  na- 
Daily  Health-  mapazine,  \  ork.  Pa.  tional  advertisinp  manaper  of 
I.  Riv-  ♦  *  ♦  the  Daytona  Beach  (Y\z..)  News- 

ti  (in  .Mrs.  Lot'  McDermott — to  Journal,  succeedinp  Kenneth 
Jrnes,  women’s  pape  staff ,  .4 //no/Mcrr/uc  W.  Ll’NN,  retirinp  after  23 
i;  Ro-  (N.  M.)  Journal.  years  on  the  ad  staff. 


Daniel  C.  .Minnick,  former 
advertisinp  manaper  of  Flying 
Magazine — to  the  New  York 
.sales  staff  of  This  Week. 


Amenca's  Little  Smetbeart 


AMY,  panel  cre¬ 
ation  by  Harry  Mace, 
is  winning  hearts  of 
readers  all  over 
America. 


Sergio  Santelices,  former 
manapinp  editor  of  El  Diar.io 
and  later  of  La  Prensa — to  edi¬ 
tor  of  El  Diario-La  Prensa,  New 
York. 


Dale  W.  Bovver — from  na¬ 
tional  advertisinp  manaper, 

Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette,  to 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates, 
replacinp  Jack  Wildman — now 
with  McCann-Erickson  media 
department,  San  Francisco.  Robert  J.  Stone,  former  New' 

*  ♦  *  York  and  New  Jersey  news- 

JosEPHiNE  Robertson,  medi-  paperman  —  now  vicepiesident 
cal  writer,  Cleveland  Plain  for  operations  of  Monroe  B. 
Dealer — pold  heart  award  by  the  Scharff  &  Co.,  New  York  public 
Cleveland  Area  Heart  Society,  relations  firm. 
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May  we  show  you 
more  samples? 


FUDGE 


'The  boy  I  m«rry  •(  9onn«  h«v*  to  Kvo 
POPCORN! 


Brucr  Horton,  Gtnrral  Manager 


J-Students  Practiced 
What  Was  Preached 


Journalism  students  put  into 
practice  what  had  been  preached 
in  the  classroom  when  news  of 
President  Kennedy’s  assassina¬ 
tion  reached  them. 

The  Daily  Texan,  student 
newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  came  out  with  a 
four-page  extra  Nov.  23  with  an 
8-column  2-line  banner  head  and 
every  story  devoted  to  the  trag¬ 
edy  and  its  aftennath. 

Two  hours  after  the  President 
had  been  shot,  Richard  Cole, 
managing  editor;  Charmayne 
Marsh,  news  editor;  and  Jim 
Seymour,  photographer  for  the 
Texan,  arrived  in  Dallas  by 
chartered  plane.  The  pilot  had 
radioed  ahead  and  a  taxicab  was 
waiting  to  take  them  to  Park¬ 
land  Hospital  when  they  landed. 

At  the  hospital  they  set  up 
one  of  their  bureaus.  The  other 
was  located  in  the  Dallas  Police 
’Department’s  Juvenile  Bureau. 

Used  Ingenuity 

Richard  remained  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  while  Charmayne  and  Jim 
went  to  the  Texas  School  Book 
Depository,  the  building  from 
where  the  shots  were  fired.  From 
there  they  used  their  ingenuity 
in  getting  to  Dallas  police  head¬ 
quarters,  a  cold  and  windy  15 
blocks  away,  by  hitch-hiking  a 
ride. 

At  the  station,  they  were  later 
joined  by  three  more  Daily 
Texan  staffers  who  had  driven 
up  from  Austin.  Police  and  re¬ 
porters  from  other  newspapers 
were  friendly  to  the  students 
and  introduced  them  to  people 
who  had  witnessed  the  assassi¬ 
nation. 

After  the  students  wired  their 
stories  from  the  Western  Union 
office,  news  came  through  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  accused  as¬ 
sassin,  would  be  brought  down¬ 
stairs  for  a  press  conference. 


Since  the  deadline  for  the 
front  page  is  11:45  p.m.  and  it 
was  already  midnight  when  the 
conference  was  over,  Charmayne 
simultaneously  wrote  and  dic¬ 
tated  her  story  over  the  jihone 
to  a  .staffer  in  Austin. 

On  Saturday  the  extra  con¬ 
tained  stories  of  the  as.sassina- 
tion,  the  swearing  in  of  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  comments  from 
various  students  and  other  re¬ 
lated  news. 


.SliideniK  V<iliiiileer<‘d 


The  Daily  Iowan,  newspaper 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  put  a  four-jiage  ex¬ 
tra  on  the  doorsteps  of  sub- 
.scribers  and  on  Iowa  City 
streets  less  than  five  hours  after 
the  news  of  the  assassination. 

“When  the  news  broke,  our 
newsroom  was  deluged  with 
student  volunteers,’’  Edward 


Extra  of  the  Daily  Iowan  is  scanned 
by  one  of  the  student  editors  in 
the  pressroom. 


Bassett,  publisher  of  the  Iowan 
and  member  of  the  journalism 
faculty,  said.  “Our  regular  stu¬ 
dent  staff  was  about  to  start 
work,  and  as  a  result,  many 
students  had  an  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  on  one  of  the 
big  news  stories  of  our  time.’’ 

When  news  of  the  first  flash 
came  through,  a  day  crew  was 
assembled,  and  production  of  the 


extra  started  at  2  p.  m.  The 
last  page  was  proofed  at  5:15, 
and  by  (5:15  p.m.  the  i)aper  was 
on  the  sti’eets. 

The  students  gained  a  12- 
hour  double  iu'wslteat  with  their 
morning  rival  jraper  the  next 
day,  Nov.  23.  The  developments 
in  the  Oswald  case  reached 
significant  news  value  at  a  time 
that  was  inopportune  for  the 
mechanical  schedules  of  other 
Saturday  papers,  but  just  right 
for  the  Daily  Iowan’s. 

.Sc<M>ped  the  Dailies 

A  similar  stroke  of  good  luck 
occured  in  the  announcement  of 
the  cancellation  of  the  Notre 
Dame-Iowa  football  game.  Both 
stories  were  exclusively  in  the 
Iowan  all  day  Nov.  23,  until 
other  newspapers  appeared  late 
on  the  scene. 

The  KnnH<is  State  Collegian, 
daily  newspaper  of  Kansas  State 
University,  Manhattan,  killed 
3,200  copies,  remade  a  front 
l)age,  and  scooped  many  Kansas 
dailies  with  the  story  of  the 
assassination. 

When  the  bells  on  the  UPI 
wire  machine  sounded  a  flash 
that  fateful  Friday,  journalism 
students  reacted  quickly. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  a  re¬ 
vised  front  page  carried  a  72 
point  banner  headline,  “Presi¬ 
dent  Killed  in  Dallas.”  The  first 
copy  of  the  new  edition  came 
off  the  press  about  1:40  p.m. 

When  Judy’  Halbleib,  night 
editor,  heard  the  t)ells,  she  re¬ 
marked,  “I  wonder  what  news 
could  be  that  important.”  A  day 
earlier,  she  and  other  students 
had  discussed  flashes,  bulletins 
and  !)5s  in  editing  class. 

‘Slop  llic  Presses* 

When  Chuck  Powers,  assist¬ 
ant  editor,  saw  the  flash,  he  ran 
to  the  pressroom  and  yelled 
“stop  ’em!” 

The  page  one  chase  was  pulled 
and  Chuck  marked  the  lead  that 
had  come  over  the  wire  and  sent 
it  to  the  linotype  operator. 

The  students  agreed  to  wait 
until  further  word  was  sent  on 
whether  the  President  would  die. 
When  the  official  statement  was 
released.  Chuck  wrote  a  two- 
line  bulletin  and  changed  the 
head.  Two  proofs  were  pulled 
and  the  students  read  them. 

Moments  later  the  Collegian 
went  to  press  for  the  second 
time  that  day’.  The  first  revised 
copy  came  off  the  press  alwut 
1 :45  p.m. 

Students  immediately  rushed 
the  new  edition  to  downtown 
bookstores  and  hotels  and  to 
various  campus  delivery  points. 

Not  only  university  students, 
but  also  high  school  students 
took  part  in  writing  history 
Nov.  22. 

In  Durham,  N.  C.,  the  stu¬ 


Five  Kansas  State  University  jour¬ 
nalism  students  who  participated 
in  a  "onee-in-a-lifetime"  experi¬ 
ence  pause  with  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  they  remade  for  news 
of  President  Kennedy's  assassina¬ 
tion.  Left  to  right,  Chuck  Powers, 
assistant  editor;  Craig  McNeal, 
sports  editor;  Clare  Cameron, 
makeup  editor;  Kent  Freeland, 
news  editor;  and  Judy  Halbleib, 
night  editor.  Bill  Smull,  wire  editor, 
was  not  present  for  the  picture. 


dents  of  Durham  High  School 
remade  the  front  page  of  the 
Hi-Rocket,  a  weekly,  on  Nov.  23. 
They  killed  the  lead  story,  a 
talent  show  which  was  cancelled 
because  of  the  assassination, 
and  other  stories  were  cut  by 
several  paragraphs. 

The  director  of  news,  Ernest 
Robl,  and  another  staff  member 
borrowed  a  cut  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  from  the  Durham  Herald 
Sun  papers. 

The  space  remaining  on  the 
top  of  the  front  page  after  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  cut  was  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  for  a  news 
story  and  an  editorial. 

When  the  papers  were  sold 
Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  more  than 
800  copies  were  sold,  an  increase 
of  200  over  normal  circulation. 

At  Poway  High  School  Poway, 
Calif.,  Carolyn  Kennedy  and  six 
other  girls  decided  to  put  out  a 
special  edition  of  their  school 
newspaper,  the  Iliad,  in  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent.  Carolyn  is  no  relation  to  , 
the  late  President. 

Girls  Did  It 

In  spite  of  repeated  refusals 
by  the  journalism  advisor,  (he 
didn’t  think  the  girls  could  do 
it),  the  students  put  together  a 
two-page  edition  of  the  Iliad. 
They  devoted  an  entire  day, 
Nov.  23,  to  writing  and  printing 
it. 

Carolyn  Kennedy  wrote  the 
eulogy. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  work  * 
of  such  high  calibre  that  the 
San  Diego  Union  printed  the 
Iliad  front  page,  accompanied 
with  a  story  of  how  the  girls 
put  it  together  on  Dec.  8. 
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Over  sixty  years  of  paper¬ 
making  experience  .  .  .  am¬ 
ple  supplies  of  wood,  water 
and  power  .  .  .  thousands  of 
people  with  outstanding 
individual  skills  ...  a  for¬ 
ward-looking  research  and 
development  program  .  .  . 
helpful,  interested  service 
and  on-time  deliveries  — 
these  are  what  have  made 
Great  Northern  the  most 
dependable  source  of 
quality  newsprint  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  leading  newspaper 
publishers. 
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MilK  in  Maini  Sales  Offices:  New  York  Boston  Chicago  Cincinnati  Washington,  D.  C. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


A  whole  shelf  of  new  books 
and  reprints  of  old  ones  about 
the  Kennedys  and  Johnsons  will 
be  published  within  a  few 
months.  Jim  Bishop,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  who 
had  completed  “A  Day  in  the 
Life  of  President  Kennedy”  for 
March  publication  by  Random 
House  before  the  assassination, 
now  has  si^ed  with  the  same 
publisher  to  write  “The  Day 
Kennedy  Was  Shot.”  Ruth 
Montgomery,  King  Features 
Syndicate  Washington  column¬ 
ist,  will  write  an  authorized 
biography  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  for  April  publication  by 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston. 


Joseph  B.  Mullen,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  PresH,  has  written  his 
first  novel,  “Room  103”  (Dor- 
rance  &  Co.,  2047  Locust  St., 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa.  171  pages. 
$3.50).  The  story  deals  with  race 
relations  and  welfare  case 
workers  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Mullen, 
36,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Detroit  with  a  journalism 
major,  is  married  and  has  six 
children. 


New’smen  who  are  ambitious 
to  produce  the  “great  American 
novel”  will  be  interested  in 
“Creating  Fiction  From  Experi¬ 
ence”  (By  Peggy  Simson  Curry, 
The  Writer,  Inc.,  8  Arlington 
St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  148  pages. 
$4),  an  original  approach  to  the 
techniques  of  writing  salable 
stories  and  novels. 


On  the  outside  trying  to  listen  in?  It's  easy  to  break 
thru  the  silence  barrier  with  a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Informative,  inspirational,  E  &  P  covers 
the  industry  you  should  understand  —  thoroughly! 
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Company  . 

Mail  check  to 


Editor  &  Publisher 


8S0  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.,  10022 
$6j50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10j00 


William  Davenport,  Paris  cor- 
re.spondent  for  the  Rome  Daily 
American  and  author  of  “The 
Dolphin  Guide  to  Paris,”  now 
has  written  “The  Dolphin  Guide 
to  Rome”  (Dolphin  Books, 
Doubleday  &  Co.  Pai)erback. 
Jan.  3). 


A  complete  account  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  the  accession  of  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson  to  the  Presidency 
opens  the  “World  Almanac  and 
Book  of  Facts  1964”  due  Jan.  17. 
The  hard-cover  79th  annual  edi¬ 
tion  is  published  by  Doubleday 
and  the  paperback  by  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 
Harry  Hansen  is  editor. 


Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  Bell-Mc- 
Clure  Syndicate  education  col¬ 
umnist,  is  author  of  “Stretching 
Their  Minds”  (Dutton.  Feb.  10. 
$4.95),  the  story  of  the  Sands 
Point  Country  Day  School  on 
Long  Island,  New  York. 


“The  Thin  Gold  Watch,”  a 
report  on  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers  founded  in  1905  by  Col. 
Ira  C.  Copley,  is  being  put 
through  final  revisions  by  Walt 
Swanson  in  preparation  for  mid- 
1964  publication  by  Macmillan. 


Doris  O’Donnell,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  and  her 
husband,  Howard  Beaufait,  for¬ 
mer  Cleveland  News  reporter, 
have  written  a  book,  “Murder 
in  Bay,”  concerning  the  sensa¬ 
tional  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Sheppard 
murder  case,  for  early  publica¬ 
tion. 


presses 


engineered 


produce 


promised 


stand  the  tremendous  changes 
taking  place  in  retailing  today 
is  dissected  in  a  new  word-and- 
picture  book,  “The  Dynamics  of 
Retailing”  (Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions.  Paperback.  Illustrated.  95 
pages.  $4.75),  by  Ed  Gold,  a 
specialist  on  retail  management 
news  for  Fairchild  Publications. 
The  downtown-suburbia  mer¬ 
chandising  battle  is  described, 
along  with  advertising’s  para¬ 
mount  role. 


“Successful  Publicity  in  Your 
Business  and  Community  Life” 
is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Edward 
Gottlieb  and  Philip  Klarnet 
(Grosset  &  Dunlap.  Jan.  22.  $1). 


Jack  Bell,  political  writer  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  written  for  Jan.  25 
publication  “Mr.  Conservative: 
Barry  Goldwater”  ( Macfadden. 
60c). 


“The  Muckrakers”  (Putnam. 
Jan.  15.  $2.45),  edited  by  Arthur 
and  Lila  Weinberg,  is  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  articles  from  magazines 
during  the  heyday  of  muck¬ 
raking,  1902-1912.  Anti-corrup¬ 
tion  writers  included  are  Lincoln 
Steifens,  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
Mark  Sullivan,  Upton  Sinclair, 
Ida  Tarbell,  Edwin  Markham. 


“The  1963  Greenhouse”  is  a 
20th  anniversary  collection  of 
excerpts  from  Paul  Flowers’ 
daily  column  in  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal.  It 
is  a  96-page,  illustrated,  paper¬ 
back  booklet  with  “two  decades 
of  ohsei-vations  by  and  alx)ut 
our  most  important  resource — 
people.”  The  famous  columnist, 
in  a  column  about  the  widow  of 
another  famous  columnist,  com¬ 
ments;  “In  sheer  zest  for  living, 
I  have  met  no  one  within 
memory  who  enjoys  day  by  day, 
in  New  York,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
or  in  far-off  places,  as  does  Mrs. 
O.  O.  (Odd)  McIntyre.  ‘What  a 
wonderful  time  to  be  alive  in,’ 
she  repeated,  before  we  bowed 
out.  ‘I  hope  young  people  can 
recognize  and  enjoy  the  drama 
that  envelops  them  right  now!’  ” 


There’s  a  chapter  on  public 
relations  and  advertising  in  the 
industry  in  “The  Wholesaling 
and  Distribution  of  Paper” 
(Prentice-Hall.  275  pages. 
$7.50),  edited  by  Floyd  H. 
Blackman,  a  former  president 
of  the  National  Paper  Trade 
Association. 


Times  Mirror 
Company  Buys 
Book  Publisher 


“The  Story  of  the  Misfits” 
(Bobbs- Merrill.  $5)  is  by  James 
Goode,  former  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  reporter,  and  covers 
the  making  of  the  movie  and  the 
film  industry  in  general,  written 
in  reportorial  style. 


The  need  for  retailers  of  all 
sizes  and  types,  and  their  be¬ 
wildered  suppliers,  to  under¬ 


Los  Angeles 
The  Times  Mirror  Company, 
has  completed  acquisition  of  the 
World  Publishing  Company, 
Cleveland,  for  357,092  shares  of 
Times  Mirror  common  stock. 

Norman  Chandler,  chairman 
and  president  of  Times  Mirror, 
said  the  acquisition  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  0.525  shares  of 
Times  Mirror  stock  for  each  out¬ 
standing  share  of  World  Pub¬ 
lishing. 


Bibles  Published 


World  Publishing,  which  rep¬ 
resents  Times  Mirror’s  largest 
single  acquisition  since  it 
acquired  New  American  Library 
in  1960,  is  the  nation’s  largest 
publisher  of  Bibles,  the  second 
largest  publisher  of  dictionaries 
and  is  a  well-established  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  hardcover  and 
softcover  books. 

World’s  1962  earnings 
amounted  to  $532,943  on  sales 
of  $14.2  million.  The  Times 
Mirror  reported  earnings  of 
$6.2  million  on  revenues  of 
$145.9  million  in  1962. 

World  will  function  as  an 
autonomous  Times  Mirror  unit. 
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Vatre  f reliability  and 

menca  s  leading  farm  equipment  maker  are  available  to  city  dwellers. 
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Newsprint 
Reserve  Is 
Non-Taxable 


Personnel  Group 
Asks  New  Survey 
Of  Fringe  Benefits 


J  Denver 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  Denver  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  (Rocky  Mountain  News) 
is  not  liable  to  the  city  for 
$4,996.89  in  taxes  on  imported 
newsprint. 

The  court’s  decision,  written  • 
by  Justice  Edward  Prinple,  up¬ 
held  a  district  court  ruling  that 
the  city  could  not  properly  tax 
all  newsprint  held  for  emer¬ 
gencies  by  the  publisher. 

At  the  same  time,  the  court 
held  that  $1,134.26  in  taxes  was 
properly  collected  by  the  city. 

The  newsprint  was  held  by  the 
company  for  emergency  pur¬ 
poses  and  was  considered  a  35-  r 
day  operating  supply.  The  ruling  | 
held  that  six  days  of  this  supply 
could  be  called  current  needs 
because  six  days  is  the  average 
shipping  time  from  the  news¬ 
paper’s  source  of  supply. 

Above  this.  Justice  Pringle 
wrote,  the  supply  for  the  re¬ 
maining  29  days  is  not  current  ! 
needs  and  cannot  be  properly  j 
taxed  because  it  is  held  in  the  | 
warehouse  in  its  original  pack-  | 
age.  I 

“Denver’s  contention  that  j 
since  a  35-day  supply  was  kept 
in  storage  by  the  taxpayer  the 
entire  35-day  supply  must  be 
taxable  ...  is  rejected,’’  Justice 
Pringle  wrote. 

“Such  a  contention  fails  to 
recognize  the  distinction  between 
‘current  operational  needs’  and  | 
the  good  business  practices  dic¬ 
tated  by  prudent  management,’’  ■ 
he  added.  w  . 

,  Houston  Post  Joins 

\orth  Dakota  Dailies  Group 

OoDOse  Tax  on  Paoer  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 

vrppose  1  ax  on  raper  j,y  syndica 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  rotogravure  supplement  i 
Four  North  Dakota  news-  Sunday.  It  is  the  sixth  distril 


NO  QUESTION  about  it,  the  car¬ 
toons  by  Richard  Wallmeyer  in 
the  Long  Beach  Independent  and 
Bruce  Russell  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  17 
were  almost  identical  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Baldwin  Hills 
Dam  disaster.  ( Mr.  Russell  died  of 
a  heart  attack  Dec.  18). 


DIRECTOR  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  at  Zurich — that's  the 
position  to  be  filled  now  by  Per 
Monsen,  a  native  of  Hamar,  Nor¬ 
way.  He  has  been  political  editor 
of  Oslo's  Arbeiderbladet.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  with  the 
Norwegian  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  services  in  Stockholm  and 
London. 


1  nose  present  at  tne  meeting  r'  e 

of  the  NPRA  executive  commit-  News  Loiilerenee 
tee,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Edmonds  Held  via  Satellite 
and  Mr.  Lambert,  were  Frank  WAciiiKrTnv 

Duff,  Arkansas  Gazette;  Edwin  ^  .  i! 

„  v  n  -1  J  I  Newsmen  who  usually  cover 

P.  Young,  Provtdenee  Journal-  .  nrocram  recentlv 

RuIL>fhi-  Tamp«s  Milk  Dpnvpr  space  program  iecemi> 

o  7  ^  James  Mills,  JJenver  helped  make  space  history  them- 

Port;  C.  C.  ^Uthaus  Detroit 

Free  Press;  Dan  Hall,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Petersburg  Times;  Donn  M.  Administration’s  Syncom  II  com- 
Purdy,  Toi^nio  Star;  James  ^^nications  satellite. 

Sauter  Booth  Newspapers;  Wil-  Reporters  in  NASA  head- 
l.amThomaS’ Detroit  A/euis;  and  .^ers  here  took  part  Nov.  8 
H.  O  Thomasson,  Hamilton  trans-ocean  news 

Spec  ator.  conference.  They  were  able  to 

•  ask  questions  of  the  U.  S.  dele- 

.  _  .  gation  to  the  International  Tele- 

Circulatioil  irains  communications  Union  in  Ge- 

Lincoln  Nebr.  neva,  Switzerland.  Questions 
The  1964  Nebraska  Newspa-  answers  w’ere  transmitted 

per  Directory,  just  off  the  press,  satellite  hovering  22,300 

show’s  that  Nebraska  newspaper  miles  above  the  A.tlantic  and 
circulation  continues  to  increase,  then  dowm  to  a  surface  terminal. 
The  book,  published  by  Nebraska  USNS  Kingsport,  anchored 
Pi*ess  Advertising  Service,  lists  Rota,  Spain.  Telephone  lines 
an  increase  of  8,127  subscribers  the  ground  connected  Wash- 
to  Nebraska  newspapers  over  a  ioffton  and  the  transmitting  sta- 
year  ago.  There  are  253  newspa-  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.  as  well 

pers  listed,  same  number  as  a  Kingsport  and  the  delega- 

year  ago.  'Total  paid  circulation  Geneva, 

is  926,991  as  compared  w’ith  press  here  received  the 

918  864.  highlights  and  substance  of 

’  agreements  made  in  Geneva 

•  even  before  all  delegates  from 

AP  Contract  in  Korea  70  countries  had  si^ed  them. 

Taking  part  m  the  talks  wrere : 
A  five-year  contract  between  Vem  Haugland,  AP;  Earl 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  Abrams,  Broadcasting  maga- 
Donghwa  News  agency  of  Korea  zine; 

covering  distribution  of  AP  Tom  Malra,  Telecommunica- 
new's  and  photos  in  Korea  was  tions  Report;  Louis  DeRoche, 
signed  Dec.  1  in  Seoul.  Taking  French  News  Agency ;  John  Fin- 
part  w’ere  Shinobu  Higashi,  as-  ney.  New  York  Times;  Henry 
sistant  chief  of  AP’s  Tokyo  Simmons,  Newsweek;  Joseph 
Bureau;  Robert  Eunson,  AP  Myler,  UPI;  Robert  Toth,  Los 
general  executive  for  Asia,  and  Angeles  Times;  and  Stewart 
Chung  Jae-ho,  president  of  Loory,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
Donghwa.  une. 
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Gwen  Morgan  Reveals 
The  ‘Why’  of  Things 

By  Ray  Er^in 


Interesting,  infoi-mative  and 
informal  items  about  i)eople  and 
places  and  historical  tidbits  are 
the  main  menu  of  a  new  news¬ 
paper  column. 

1 

;  The  column;  “So  That’s  Why 

'  ...” 

The  columnist:  Gwen  Morgan. 

The  format:  Weekly  te.xt  of 
250-.‘100  words. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

Titles  of  Gwen  Morgan’s  first 
columns  suggest  the  wide  range 
of  subject  matter  covered  in  her 
new  feature.  Some  of  her  early 
releases  are:  “So  That’s  Why 
.  .  .  We  Call  It  Foolscap”;  “So 
That’s  Why  .  .  .  Caddies  Appear 
on  the  Links”;  “So  That’s  Why 
.  .  .  Britons  Drive  to  the  I^eft”; 
“So  That’s  Why  .  .  .  Cardinals 
Wear  Red”;  “So  That’s  Why 
.  .  .  Someone  is  in  the  Clink.” 

Foreign  ('.urre<>poiident 

Gwen  Morgan  has  been  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Press  Sendee,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  London  bureau, 
since  1946.  It’s  said  that  she 
probably  knows  more,  and  has 
written  more,  about  British 
royalty  than  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent.  On  assign¬ 
ment  she  always  is  looking  for 
the  rare,  the  unusual.  Her  in¬ 


nate  curiosity  prompted  her  new 
column. 

Miss  Morgan  has  witnessed 
and  reported  the  most  glamor¬ 
ous  spectacles  in  Europe  since 
World  War  II  —  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Juliana  together  with 
the  jubilee  celebration  of  retir¬ 
ing  Queen  Wilhelmina  in  the 
Netherlands,  a  Te.xan’s  marriage 
to  the  Kaiser’s  granddaughter 
at  Castle  Hohenzollern  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Grace  Kelly-Prince 
Rainer  wedding  in  Monaco, 
scores  of  historic  moments  in 
the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
many  royal  tours. 

Wide  Variety 

More  recently,  she  covered 
Princess  Margaret’s  wedding, 
the  death  and  funeral  of  Pope 
Pius  XII  in  Rome,  and  .4nne 
Marie  Rasmussen  in  Nor\vay  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage  to 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller’s 
son.  She  had  the  first  intendew 
with  Harold  Macmillan  at  his 
home  after  he  became  Britain’s 
Prime  Minister.  She  wrote  the 
story  of  King  George  VPs  ill¬ 
ness  and  death.  Her  stories 
about  Britain’s  1951  general 
election  caused  her  to  be  selected 
as  a  co-winner  of  the  Edward 
Scott  Beck  award  for  excellence 
in  foreign  correspondence. 

Gwen  Morgan  began  news 
work  as  a  correspondent  for  the 


Features  Are 
Now  Offered 
j  To  Weeklies 

With  the  great  growth  in  size 
and  numbers  of  suburban  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  syndicates  are 
])aying  more  attention  to  sales 
in  the  weekly  field. 

John  Osenenko,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Bell-Mc- 
Clure  Syndicate,  said  his  organi¬ 
zation  is  going  into  the  weekly 
newspaper  market  on  a  large 
scale.  For  example,  he  said  he 
is  .selling  the  Drew  Pearson  col¬ 
umn  to  several  large  groups  of 
community  newspapers  in  and 
around  Chicago  for  a  larger 
total  sum  than  could  be  obtained 
by  selling  a  large  50-mile  terri¬ 


tory  to  a  large  daily  newspaper. 

Changing  Patterns 

“Changing  patterns  in  our 
field  cause  us  to  re-evaluate  our 
policies  and  to  seek  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  new  markets,”  said  Mr. 
Osenenko,  who  continued: 

“The  rapid  growth  of  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  has  resulted  in 
a  phenomenal  rise  in  columnists, 
all  of  whom  want  to  be  syndi¬ 
cated. 

“Almost  every  day  I  receive 
samples  of  columns  from  one  or 
two  columnists  and  the  flood 
shows  no  sign  of  abating. 

“Most  of  the  columns  are 
pretty  good,  too.  They  have 
warmth  and  charm  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  reflect  the  regional 
feelings  of  the  country.  But  we 
can’t  take  them  on,  simply  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  market  for 
this  type  of  column  in  the  daily 
newspaper  field. 

“Most  of  the  columns  are  in 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILUAM  S.  WHITE 


Gwen  Morgan 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Rcffiatcr 
while  she  was  a  student  at  Smith 
College  and  she  later  worked 
for  William  Allen  White  on  the 
Emporia  (Kas. )  Gacette,  for  the 
Kanttaa  City  Kansan,  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-HeraUl  and  for 
the  United  Press  in  Chicago  and 
Washington.  She  covered  numer¬ 
ous  White  House  and  State  De- 
|)artment  events  in  the  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Truman  periods. 

In  all  her  coverage  of  Europe 
for  feature  stories  it  seems  that 
only  Scotland’s  Loch  Ness  ^ 
monster  has  eluded  her,  but  1 
through  the  eyes  of  a  Scot  of ! 
the  Cameron  clan  she  was  able  ' 
to  supply  a  description  of  that 
heralded  creature. 

Miss  Morgan’s  husband, 
Arthur  Veysey,  is  chief  of  the  - 
London  bureau  of  the  Chicago  i 
Tribune  Press  Ser\’ice. 

• 

Dairymen’s  Award 

Omaha 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  and 
its  farm  editor.  Dale  Ohrtman, 
won  first  place  in  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation’s  j 
“Spotlight  on  Dairying”  contest. 


one  or  two  patterns.  The  first 
and  most  common  are  columns 
of  obserx’ations  on  the  passing 
scene,  sprinkled  with  wit,  humor 
and  philosophies.  Most  of  them 
have  points  of  view  without 
l)eing  sharp  enough  to  offend 
the  readers.  Many  of  them  seem 
to  be  written  in  attempts  to 
make  people  think;  some  writers 
state  this  as  their  purpose. 

Wives’  Tales 

“The  other  type  of  column 
consists  of  housewifely  reports. 
The  typical  writer  is  a  mother 
who  tells  of  amusing  ventures 
in  bringing  up  several  children, 
battling  with  trades  people  and 
getting  in  and  out  of  minor 
crises.  Occasionally  she  stirs  in 
recipes,  household  hints  and 
plugs  for  local  charity  events. 

“From  letters  accompanying 
samples,  the  columnists  are  paid 
only  nominal  sums.  Their  big¬ 
gest  rewards  are  in  recogrnition.” 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILUAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOEWILUAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


imu  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTUTE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN' SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
U’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZIRITZ  S 
!  CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  8 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEESSEES  W  OR  S  * 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S' 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
'nCKER  TOONS  D 
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Newspapers’  Manager  Speaks 
Bluntly;  to  Labor  Delegates 


VANComuR,  B.  C. 
Ed  Benson,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  Pacific  Press 
Ltd.,  is  a  blunt,  direct-speaking 
personality.  He  demonstrated  it 
recently  when  he  addressed  a 
labor  conference  here.  He  opened 
with  these  remarks: 

“I  am  getting  a  bit  fed  up 
with  some  of  the  men  you  .send 
into  my  plant  from  Toronto,  say, 
who  make  no  bones  about  the 
fact  that  they  don’t  care  about 
my  problems,  who  even  laugh 
in  my  face  when  I  talk  of  long¬ 
term  planning,  who  invariably 
know  very  little  about  the  work¬ 
ings  of  my  company  and  who 
continue  on  the  theme  —  it’s 
either  us  or  them.” 

Mr.  Benson  told  the  labor  dele¬ 
gates  he  knew  they  have  trouble 
with  management  people  “who 
haven’t  got  the  foggiest  notion 
how  to  get  along  reasonably 
with  trade  unions,  their  em¬ 
ployees,  and  probably  their 
wives.” 

Mr.  Benson  looks  more  like 
the  movie-type  labor  leader  than 
a  management  executive.  A  big, 
chain-smoking,  shirt-sleeved  man 
(when  he  can  manage  it),  he 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  in  metal¬ 
lurgical  engineering  and  worked 
summers  as  a  mill  hand.  He  was 
14  years  an  executive  with 
Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting 
Co.  before  joining  Pacific  Press 
in  1957.  The  company  produces 
the  Vancouver  Sun  and  the 
Province. 

Mr.  Benson  says  he  tries  to 
show  labor  there  are  faults  on 
both  sides.  He  says  he  firmly 
believes  that  in  the  long  run 
there  will  be  sufficient  growth 
in  the  economy  so  that  the  so- 
called  impact  of  automation  will 
disappear.  “Our  problems  are 
in  the  interim  period,”  he  says. 

^STRALIA'S 

Expanding  }yealth 
O0ers  Opporfunities 

Inveatigata  the  deveiopmenta 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  InvestM 
In  Australia. 

T*  kMf  la  taack  witli  aiarkatlaa. 
aSMrtltlat,  saklteklat  aaS  anislira 
arti  la  Asttralla  neS 

NEWSPAPQI  NEWS 

tmblUh»d  fmrtmtghilr 

Aanoal  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
Carntr  Butt  A  Clisdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
SyWncy,  Australia 


He  told  the  labor  conference: 
“Management  must  be  prepared 
to  extract  its  improvement 
(from  automation)  over  a 
period  of  time  which  will  mini¬ 
mize  the  disruption  of  individ¬ 
uals  by  such  changes.” 

He  feels  in  the  interim  people 
in  a  particular  bailiwick  should 
take  care  of  their  own  and  give 
everyone  a  breathing  spell.  He 
objects  to  shock  treatment,  and 
.sudden  layoffs. 

“In  this  day  and  age  a  man 
has  a  real  stake  in  his  company 
and  expects  to  continue  working 
for  it,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Benson  sees  some  of  the 
disruption  created  by  change  as 
self-imposed  by  unions.  In  his 
view  the  closed  shop  can  prevent 
a  company  from  training  and 
transferring  workers  from  one 
department  to  another.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  a  recent  attempt  to  avoid 
layoffs,  Mr.  Benson  said  he  ran 
into  more  obstacles  than  an 
Orangeman  would  have  if  he  ran 
in  the  election  for  Pope. 

• 

Georgia  State  College 
J-Degree  Authorized 

Atlanta 

Georgia  State  College  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Georgia  to  offer  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a 
Major  in  Journalism.  Heretofore 
the  College  had  offered  a  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Journalism  in  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

This  will  be  the  second  edu¬ 
cational  institution  in  Georgia 
offering  a  Major  program  in 
Journalism.  The  other  is  the 
long-established  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  which 
offers  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Journalism  (A.B.J.)  degree. 

Head  of  the  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  and  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Georgia  State  College 
here,  is  Dr.  Dozier  C.  Cade.  He 
received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Alabama,  a  Master  of  Science 
in  Journalism  from  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  and  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  from  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  He  also  has 
worked  on  newspapers  and  has 
taught  Journalism  at  Emory 
and  Northwestern. 

Also  on  the  Journalism  staff 
is  John  K.  Williams,  assistant 
professor,  who  received  a  Master 
of  Science  in  Journalism  degree 
from  Northwestern. 

Georgia  State  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  4,509  students,  with  45 
Journalism  Majors. 


GOOD  FELLOW  NO.  I  —  Philip 
Maxwell,  editorial  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  holds 
up  the  certificate  he  received  as 
a  testimonial  from  the  Good  Fel¬ 
lows.  He  has  directed  the  annual 
charity  campaign  for  nearly  30 
years.  They  also  gave  him  a  silver 
belt  buckle,  cuff  links  and  tie  clasp. 

Design  Editor  Crumbles 
Before  Readers^  Ire 

When  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  redesigned  its  Sunday 
paper  Sept.  29,  Peter  Palazzo, 
design  editor,  thought  he  had 
made  the  crossword  puzzle  page 
in  the  magazine  section  much 
prettier  than  it  was  before. 

There  was  much  more  white 
space,  and  the  diagramless  puz¬ 
zle  was  not  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  page  with  the  regular 
puzzle. 

But  on  Dec.  15,  the  paper  went 
back  to  the  old  format,  and  took 
the  trouble  to  let  readers  who 
had  complained  know  about  it  in 
advance.  The  note  to  the  puzzle 
fans  attached  to  a  reproduction 
of  the  page  included  this  para¬ 
graph:  “This  is  the  graphic 
representation  of  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  capitulation  of  the  design 
department  in  the  face  of  heavy 
and  overwhelming  odds.” 

• 

Edpress  Headquarters 
Moved  to  Syracuse  U. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Educational  Press  Association 
of  America  has  moved  its  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  to  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  from  Glassboro  State 
College,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Edpress,  which  was  founded 
in  1895  to  advance  educational 
principles  and  methods,  has 
more  than  500  members  who 
represent  educational  publica¬ 
tions. 

S.  J.  Weissberger,  assistant  to 
Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark  of  the 
journalism  school,  has  been 
named  executive  director  of  Ed¬ 
press.  Ben  Brodinsky,  Edpress 
president,  is  editor-in-chief  of 
Croft  Educational  Services,  New 
London,  Conn. 


Newspapers; 
‘StartRocking 
The  Boat’ 

Austin,  Tex. 

Newspapers  should  resist  the 
growing  tendency  of  not  voic¬ 
ing  dissent  once  city  leaders 
have  arrived  at  a  policy,  Grady 
Clay  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  said  recently  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Clay  discussed  the  “in¬ 
creasing  power  in  the  ‘principle 
of  unanimity’  ”  at  a  Conference 
on  the  Press  and  the  Growth  of 
Cities  attended  by  architects 
and  newsmen. 

He  noted  that  there  is  “an 
increased  resistance  to  ‘rocking 
the  boat,’  .  .  .  (and)  a  constant 
pressure  for  conformity  and 
against  outspoken  challenges  to 
decisions  arrived  at  by  com¬ 
munity  leaders.” 

“  ‘Unanimity’  is  precisely  the 
principle  which  good  journalists 
should  resist,”  Mr.  Clay  said. 
“A  good  newspaper  should  never 
close  its  columns  to  dissenting 
opinions,  or  to  dissident  news¬ 
makers,  just  because  the  ‘top 
people’  have  closed  their  minds 
and  ranks  on  any  particular 
public  issue.” 

He  defined  the  journalist’s  job 
as  being  able  “to  articulate 
change  before  it  happens ;  to  act 
as  a  weathercock  for  impending 
changfe.”  He  warned,  however, 
that  “if  your  exposed  position 
turns  you  into  a  lightning  ro<l, 
you’d  better  be  damn  well- 
grounded.” 

The  “principle  of  unanimity” 
was  one  of  six  problems  Mr. 
Clay  listed. 

•  The  tendency  to  treat  City 
Hall  problems  as  unique  to  a 
community,  when  “changes  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  our  cities  are,  in 
fact,  changes  to  our  whole  so¬ 
ciety.” 

•  The  fact  that  “our  funda¬ 
mental  interest  in  place  is  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  an  interest  in  proc¬ 
ess.”  As  a  result  newsmen  must 
tell  more  about  a  final  product 
than  what  it  looks  like  and  how 
it  came  to  be  built. 

•  The  growth  of  the  “typical 
unit  we  write  about,”  whether 
it  be  corporations,  highways, 
seaports  or  large-scale  subdivi¬ 
sions. 

•  The  trend  to  “institutional¬ 
ize”  information,  with  “various 
cafeterias  of  packaged  informa¬ 
tion  provided  by  lobbies,  govern¬ 
ment,  business  headquarters  and 
so  on.” 

•  The  fact  that  “decision¬ 
making  becomes  a  more  formal 
process”  as  each  decision  affects 
more  people  over  a  wider  terri¬ 
tory. 
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publicity  Release 
Service  to  Expand 

Chicago 

>Jationwide  Feature  Service 
is  planning  to  issue  six  pages  of 
publicity  for  daily  newspapers 
during  1964,  Two  pages  will  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair. 

The  service,  organized  in 
1962,  sells  story  space  on  a 
per-line  basis  to  organizations, 
then  produces  a  page  of  features 
which  it  mails  to  all  dailies  at 
no  charge. 

“Started  as  an  experiment,  to 
see  if  it  would  meet  with  more 
acceptance  than  mimeographed 
releases,  NFS  has  proved  itself 
to  the  point  where  we  can  an¬ 
nounce  a  definite  schedule,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bernard  E.  Ury,  who 
heads  the  service. 

Mr.  Ury  also  is  president  of 
Bernard  E.  Ury  Associates,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  public  re¬ 
lations  firm. 

Stories  contained  in  NFS 
pages  are  prepared  by  the 
organizations  .submitting  them, 
edited  to  new.spaper  standards 
by  NFS  (which  reserves  the 
right  of  rejection),  and  billed 
at  the  rate  of  80  cents  per  line. 
No  illustrations  are  accepted. 

A  10-inch  story  in  an  NFS 
page  thus  costs  the  participant 
$72,  which  is  less  than  the  first- 
class  postage  required  for  a 
mailing  to  every  daily  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Ury  noted. 

For  the  newspaper,  he  said, 
NFS  offers  a  selection  of  fea¬ 
ture  stories  in  a  form  which 
helps  the  editor  visualize  how 
much  space  the  story  will  occupy 
in  print, 

• 

‘Pulitzer’  Winner 
Juing  PR  Company 

John  H,  Crider,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner,  has  joined  the 
Manning  Public  Relations  Firm 
of  New  York  City  as  senior  vice- 
president  and  member  of  the 
executive  board. 

For  the  past  six  and  a  half 
years  he  was  an  executive  with 
the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development. 

Mr.  Crider  was  the  first  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  to  l>e  accepted  before  gradu¬ 
ation  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
New  York  Times.  In  1940-41  he 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

He  served  17  years  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Times,  and 
l)ecame  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Boston  Herald  where  he  served 
for  five  years.  He  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
writing  in  1949. 

After  serving  as  General 
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Eisenhower’s  economic  speech 
writer  in  the  1952  campaign, 
Mr.  Crider  returned  to  reporting 
and  writing.  Before  going  to 
CED  in  1957,  he  had  serv^ 
overseas  as  a  London  diplomatic 
correspondent. 

• 

Work  on  Papers  First, 

PR  Prospects  Advised 

The  boom  in  public  relations 
employment  has  begun  to  wane, 
according  to  Richard  Weiner, 
senior  vicepresident  of  Ruder  & 
Finn  Inc. 

Though  more  public  relations 
courses  now  are  offered  by  ; 
American  colleges  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Weiner  believes  that 
the  newcomer  to  the  field  will 
have  a  more  difficult  time  in 
finding  employment  than  five  or 
ten  years  ago. 

Speaking  at  a  Career  Con¬ 
ference  at  Colgate  University 
recently,  he  recommended  that 
liberal  arts  graduates  who  are 
interested  in  public  relations 
careers  start  by  trying  to  find 
jobs  as  reporters  on  small  and 
medium-size  daily  newspapers, 
whether  or  not  they  have  taken 
courses  in  journalism,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations. 

“There  is  a  shortage  of  news¬ 
paper  reporters  in  the  smaller 
cities,  and  this  type  of  training 
is  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
as  a  preliminary  to  entering  the 
public  relations  field,”  he  said. 

• 

ANPA  Will  Continue 
Newsprint  Testing 

Easton,  Pa. 

More  publishers  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  the  news¬ 
print  testing  program  which 
moves  into  its  sixth  year  in  1964 
at  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  here. 

Twenty  publishers  were  added  i 
in  1963,  according  to  Lloyd 
Foss,  project  supervisor.  That 
brought  the  total  to  130.  A 
weighted  sample  of  all  news-  , 
print  supplied  by  63  producer 
mills  is  maintained  for  quality 
testing.  The  program  is  worked 
in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  Re¬ 
search  Center. 

• 

200  Cover  Football 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  \ 

The  largest  news  coverage  for  i 
a  sports  event  in  Canada’s  his¬ 
tory  marked  the  Grey  Cup  game 
here  recently.  Almost  200  re¬ 
porters,  photographers  and  ra¬ 
dio  and  tv  crews  were  here  al¬ 
most  a  week  for  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  famed  football 
game.  They  were  received  at 
Hotel  Vancouver  headquarters 
and  given  a  press  kit  and  num¬ 
ber.  This  number  followed  them 
through  and  they  were  allotted 
seats  on  that  basis  at  functions. 
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SCHMIDT 


SMYTHE 


What  name  should  be  easier  to  use  than  Smith.  But  even 
the  Smythes  (oops!  Smiths,  we  mean)  feel  badly  used  at  times. 

We,  too,  are  interested  in  the  way  our  name  is  used— in 
connection  with  the  equipment  we  build. 

You  see,  the  names  Caterpillar  and  Cat  should  be  used  to 
identify  only  our  products* -they  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Whether  your  name  is  Smith  or  not,  we  hope  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  our  situation.  Your  help  in  correct  usage  of  our  trade¬ 
marks  will  be  appreciated. 

CATE  R  P I  LL  AR 

UK.  u.  s.  rn  .  orr. 

*Wheel  and  Track-type  Tractors  •  Loaders  •  Scrapers 

Engines  •  Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 
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Milwaukee 

A  young  lady  whose  big-eyed 
physiognomy  could  be  termed 
“the  face  that  launched  a  thou¬ 
sand  quips,”  (apologies  to  Chris¬ 
topher  Marlowe),  has  become 
an  attractive  Page  One  fixture 
in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  extremely  photogenic  face 
is  that  of  Judy  Cheney,  a  junior 
reporter  in  the  Sentinel’s  wom¬ 
en’s  department.  The  quips  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  paraphrase 
above  are  provided  by  the  Senti¬ 
nel’s  Managing  Editor,  Harry 
L.  Sonnebom. 

A  provoking  picture  of  Judy 
and  Sonneborn’s  quips  get  to- 
grether  every  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  on  page  one  of  the  Sentinel 
as  a  promotion  feature  for  the 
separate  World  of  Women  sec¬ 
tion  which  appears  each  Wednes¬ 
day  in  the  new’spaper. 

Judy  hit  page  one  shortly 
after  the  section  was  started  in 
the  middle  of  March,  and  it  looks 
like  she  will  be  there  a  long 
time.  A  diflFerent  shot  of  Judy’s 
sparkling  features  is  used  each 
week,  keyed  to  the  off  beat  theme 
of  Sonnebom’s  copy. 

Sonneborn’s  soft-sell  approach 
is  sometimes  timely,  always  in¬ 
teresting,  and  always  stressing 
the  importance  the  Sentinel 
feels  for  its  female  readers. 

One  shot  of  Judy  —  wide-eyed 
in  surprise  —  and  holding  a 
pair  of  opera  glasses,  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  this  copy: 

Appearances  can  be  deceiv¬ 
ing. 

That’s  why  bird  watchers  use 
binoculars. 

They  hate  to  mistake  a  Pro- 
thonotary  Warbler  for  anything 
else. 

Least  of  all,  for  a  Least  Bit¬ 
tern. 


From  her  appearance,  you 
might  think  that  Our  Girl 
Wednesday  is  a  bird  watcher. 

She  isn’t. 

She  w'rites  stories  for  the 
Sentinel’s  World  of  Women 
daily  pages  and  the  World  of 
Women  .section  that  appears 
every  Wednesday. 

The  other  day  she  made  a 
slight  mistake  and  got  one  word 
w’rong  in  a  story. 

That  makes  her  a  Word 
Botcher. 

But  nobody’s  perfect. 

The  following  material  was 
used  w’ith  a  picture  of  Judy  and 
a  cup  of  coffee: 

Most  women  prefer  a  cup  of 
coffee  in  the  morning. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is 
second  choice. 

This  disquieting  report  is  the 
result  of  a  recent  survey.  That 
is,  we  asked  a  few'  w’omen. 

Coffee  rates  first.  We’re  sec¬ 
ond.  Toast,  eggs,  sweet  rolls  are 
out  of  the  running. 

It’s  not  hard  to  understand. 

A  good  cup  of  coffee  helps 
brighten  you  and  awaken  you 
so  that  you  can  enjoy  the  Senti¬ 
nel. 

Especially  the  World  of  Wom¬ 
en  section  today  and  every  Wed¬ 
nesday,  with  its  fashion  news, 
listing  of  style  shows,  backstage 
note,  society  doing  —  and  Dear 
Abby. 

Coffee  and  the  Sentinel  go  to¬ 
gether. 

Have  another  cup. 

Accompanying  a  pose  w’ith  a 
near  “cloak  and  dagger”  theme 
w'as  this  material: 

This  is  a  Beady  Eyed  People 
Watcher. 

She  is  watching  you. 

And  she  blabs  everything  she 
sees. 


For  instance,  she  noticed  that 
women  like  to  have  lunch  where 
they  can  see  the  latest  fashions 
modeled. 

She  blabbed  that  at  the  office. 

We  did  something  about  it. 
We  started  a  daily  Fashion 
Scope  column  in  the  World  of 
Women  Pages  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  to  tell  you  w’here  you 
can  “dine  in  style.” 

That’s  part  of  the  story  of 
the  World  of  Women  section 
that  appears  today  and  every 
Wednesday.  We  fill  it  with  fash¬ 
ion  news,  society  doings,  Dear 
Abby,  backstage  comments  and 
other  features. 

We  know  that  you  like  them 
because  our  Beady  Eyed  People 
Watcher  watches  you. 

The  boys  at  the  drugstore 
watch  her. 

A  picture  of  Judy  pondering 
a  weighty  problem  was  bright¬ 
ened  by  Sonneborn  in  this  man¬ 
ner: 

Decisions,  decisions. 

Should  you  buy  the  14  ounce 
can  for  39c? 

Or  the  1  pint,  4  ounce  jar  — 
at  tw’o  for  77c? 

Sirloin  steaks?  Or  rib,  which 
cost  less  but  include  more  Iwne? 

Wear  the  flowered  print  (it’s 
striking)  or  the  classic  black  (it 
can’t  miss)  ? 

Spank  junior?  Or  reason  with 
him  just  once  more? 

Ask  husband  to  help  with  the 
housework? 

Pout  until  he  does? 

Or  just  do  it  yourself? 

The  housework  question  is  in 
Dear  Abby’s  column  in  today’s 
World  of  Women  section. 

Women  have  questions. 

The  World  of  Women  pages 
have  answers. 

You  be  the  judge. 


Although  ''.sted  on  personnel 
records  as  a  junior  reporter, 
Judy  is  a  regular  full  time  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sentinel  women’s  de¬ 
partment.  She  does  general  as¬ 
signments  and  handles  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Scope  column. 

Writing  what  could  be  termed 
“promotion”  material  normally 
isn’t  part  of  the  duties  of  a 
metropolitan  new’spaper’s  man¬ 
aging  editor.  But  Sonneborn  has 
enjoyed  writing  the  copy  from 
the  start,  he  said,  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  working  it  into  his 
schedule. 

It  looks  as  though  he  and  Judy 
will  be  teamed  on  page  one  for 
some  time  to  come. 


ys  at  the  drugstore  Sylvester  Aide  Sees 
News  Policy  Helpful 

re  of  Judy  pondering  MILWAUKEE 

problem  was  bright-  n,,  ,, 

mneborn  in  this  man-  .  Th®  government  s  news  po  icy 
m  the  Cuban  crisis,  which  had 
s  decisions  drawn  criticism  as  “managed 

vou  buv  the  14  ounce  vindicated, 

^  Capt,  Hugh  M.  Robinson,  mili- 

I  A  tary  aide  to  Assistant  Defense 

L^pint,4ouncejar-  gj^^^ary  Arthur  Sylvester, 

steaks?  Or  rib,  which  '^^ently. 

ut  include  more  Ixme?  Speaking  at  the  National  As- 
le  flowered  print  (it’s  sociation  of  Educational  Broad- 
ir  the  classic  black  (it  casters  and  a  luncheon  of  the 
)  7  Milwaukee  Radio  Television 

unior?  Or  reason  with  council,  Mr.  Robinson  said: 
nee  more?  “As  the  events  unfolded  dur- 

band  to  help  with  the  ing  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  sound- 
?  ness  of  our  information  policy 

til  he  does?  was,  in  my  opinion,  strongly 

do  it  yourself?  vindicated, 

sework  question  is  in  “There  is  not  the  slightest 
y’s  column  in  today’s  doubt  that  a  key  element  in  the 
iVomen  section.  success  of  our  government  policy 

have  questions.  was  the  fact  that  we  were  able 

rid  of  Women  pages  to  confront  our  adversaries  with 
'ers.  a  well  thought  out  plan  on  which 

the  judge.  they  had  no  prior  information.” 
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xtensive  Color  Use 
Sparks  ‘New  Spirit’ 


By  Cainpliell  Watson 


was  (Uscarded. 

“Meet  me  directly  gals’’  of 
classified  appeared  in  spot  color 
copy  when  the  Tribune  shifted 
to  automatic  dialing  for  its  want 
ad  department. 

Photos  of  want  ad  takers 
were  outlined  in  color  to  em* 
phasize  classified’s  new  phone 
number  occasioned  by  this  tran¬ 
sition.  Copy  ran  to  a  full  page. 
Strips  across  the  top  of  classi¬ 
fied  pages  also  were  used. 
Smaller  space  copy  followed  the 
introductory  smash  series. 

Backstopping  the  in-paper 
promotions  are  truck  display 
sheets,  60  transit  bus  streamers 
and  rack  stand  announcements 
in  color.  Some  are  in  iridescent 
hues. 

The  Tribune’s  special  support 


(kilor  on  Front  Page 


News  headlines  in  flaming 
red,  the  reproduction  of  a  color 
swatch  from  the  dress  of  a 
missing  girl,  and  a  blue- 
bordered  Gettysburg  Address 
are  among  recent  examples  of 
page  one  uses. 

Multiple  color  and  duotones 
are  standard  on  the  weekday 
food  and  fashion  supplement 
section  covers. 

In  Sunday  editions,  color  cov¬ 
ers  appear  on  the  women’s  fam¬ 
ily,  El  Dorado,  television-radio, 
classified  and  the  new  real 
estate  development  sections. 

Full  color  is  used  twice 
monthly  on  the  covers  of  the 
three  tabloid  sections  published 
on  Sundays. 


The  promotional  emphasis  is  Sal  Campilongo,  assistant  press  foreman,  pumps  colored  ink  from  one 

definitely  on  color  and  on  youth  of  the  13  vats  in  Oakland  Tribune  pressroom. 
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Oakland,  Calif. 

Color  is  being  applied  gen¬ 
erously  and  regularly  through¬ 
out  the  Oakland  Tribune  to 
point  up  the  newspaper’s  new 
spirit. 

Its  use  reflects  the  freshness 
and  improved  quality  of  a  more 
lively  product  developed  with 
modern  means  of  production,  ex¬ 
plains  Joseph  William  Know- 
land,  vicepresident  and  assistant 
general  manager. 

Color  also  manifests  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  ROP  prod¬ 
uct  attracts  more  readers. 

Tribune  spirit  also  has  been 
infused  with  a  $500,000  modern¬ 
ization  program  which  has 
placed  the  accent  on  color.  This 
was  authorized  and  directed  by 
William  F.  Knowland,  editor 
and  assistant  publisher. 

This  new  outlay  has  provided 
a  color  photo  laboratory,  a 
pressroom  area  ink  mixing  sta¬ 
tion  and  special  equipment  for 
reproduction.  The  Tribune  also 
boasts  a  news  room  refurbished 
with  air  conditioning  and  steel 
desks,  new  body  type  and  other 
improvements. 

Tribune  color  extends  to  clas¬ 
sified  advertising.  Full  color 
is  used  regulai-ly  on  special  sec¬ 
tion  covers.  A  distinctive  pin 
.stripe  down  the  side  of  page  one 
denotes  the  red  streak  and  green 
flash  street  editions. 

Newswise  the  afternoon  daily 
is  striving  to  set  the  area  pace 
for  color  photographs  even  as 
it  developed  black  and  white 
picture  coverage  back  in  the 
(lays  when  AP  Wi  rephoto  serv¬ 
ice  first  reached  the  Coast. 


so  as  to  reflect  accuiately  the 
spirit  of  today’s  Tribune,  adds 
Mr.  Knowland — who  is  called 
“Young  Joe’’  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  grandfather,  Publisher 
Joseph  R.  Knowland. 

Color  (xtordinator 

That  color  might  be  provided 
readily,  Mr.  Knowland  named 
Jack  Mason,  assistant  managing 
editor,  promotion  manager. 

“Joe”  Knowland  personally 
planned  and  directed  an  inova¬ 
tion  in  spot  color  promotion. 
Daily  for  12  weeks  spot  color 
copy  told  in  turn  of  classified, 
women’s  or  men’s  sections, 
gourmet  guide.  Columnist  Bill 
Fiset  and  a  new  hobby  section. 

Each  in-paper  ad  in  this 
series  ran  at  least  nine  times. 
Rotation  was  extended  through¬ 
out  the  paper  so  that  each  re¬ 
port  appeared  in  every  portion 
of  the  paper. 

The  youth  spirit  was  l)orn  in 
promotion  when  the  Tribune  be¬ 
gan  using  young,  professional 
models  in  full-color  photography 
for  the  weekday  styles  section. 

This  theme  was  expanded  into 
selection  of  Ira,  a  boy;  Marcia, 
a  girl,  and  other  young  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Minn  Peach  comic 
strip  for  promotional  copy. 

The  combination  of  youth  and 
color  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
a  young  housewife  in  four-color 
copy  announcing  a  recipe  con¬ 
test.  A  matronly  figure  illus¬ 
trating  the  copy  first  proposed 


Leo  Cohen,  Oakland  Tribune's  color  photographer  and  color  coordinator, 
studies  color  separations  on  the  densitometer. 


of  color  is  enabled  by  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  press  balloons  a  few 
years  ago. 


Photo  Lub 


Leo  Cohen,  a  15-year  veteran, 
designed  the  color  photo  lab  in 
the  work  of  coordinating  the 
editorial  effort.  A  photo  studio 
was  remodeled  and  provided 
with  rolls  of  seamless  colored 
background  paper  as  backdrops 
for  color  pictures. 

The  three-unit  lab  includes 
tempered  water  facilities  for 
control  of  chemical  pr(x:essing. 
There  are  separate  electric  cir¬ 
cuits  serving  timers,  densito¬ 
meter  and  enlarger  so  voltage 
can  be  regulated. 

When  time  permits,  color 
prints  are  made  in  advance  of 
separation.  Equipment  includes 
a  Curtis  Color  Analyst.  Mr. 
Cohen  chooses  his  own  inks  for 
duotones. 

In  the  press  r(X)m,  inks  are 
handled  through  13  vats  holding 
13  basic  color  inks.  The  inks  are 
pumped  out  by  air  pressure, 
checked  on  a  guage  and  weighed 
to  obtain  the  proper  mixture. 
Colors  are  fresh  and  ink  is  no 
longer  wasted,  Mr.  Cohen  re¬ 
ports. 


‘Fact  Factory’ 


A  public  relations  firm  is  a 
“fact  factory,”  according  to  a 
12-page  booklet  issued  by  Oris- 
tano  -  Persall  Associates  Inc., 
New  York.  The  booklet,  mark¬ 
ing  the  firm’s  10th  anniversary, 
tells  how  managements  should 
go  about  engaging  PR  counsel; 
what  is  a  PR  agency;  what  serv¬ 
ices  should  it  provide;  how 
should  an  agency  and  client 
function  together;  and  how  costs 
are  estimated. 
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PROMOTION 

Weather  Forecasts 
Aid  to  Retailers 

By  Georjse  Wilt 


“Everybody  talks  about  the 
weather,”  said  Mark  Twain, 
“but  nobody  ever  does  anything 
about  it.” 

At  least  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  something 
about  the  weather,  promotion- 
ally.  The  New  York  Tiines, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  Le 
Soleil  and  L’Evenenvent-Joumal, 
Quebec,  use  the  services  of 
Weather  Trends  Inc.,  a  private 
weather  forecaster,  as  a  source 
of  long  range  weather  data  to 
supply  to  retail  advertisers. 

All  three  newspapers  provide 
the  advertisers  with  a  calendar 
of  forecasts  on  which  they  can 
base  merchandising  plans  for 
the  coming  month. 

“It  was  inevitable  that  the 
first  newspaper  to  use  our  serv¬ 
ices  would  be  a  Canadian  one,” 
said  Larry  Greenwald,  sales 
manager  of  Weather  Trends  Inc. 
“Everybody  in  this  country  must 
firmly  believe  that  all  of  our 
weather  originates  in  Canada, 
according  to  daily  forecasts.” 

Paul  Audet,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Le  Soleil  and  L’Evene- 
ment,  was  the  first  executive  in 
the  newspaper  business  to  see 
the  merchandising  possibilities 
of  circulating  weather  informa¬ 
tion.  His  papers  circulate  a  little 
brochure  that  fits  into  a  number 
ten  envelope,  printed  in  two 
colors  each  month.  His  “pre¬ 
visions  Atmospheriques”  re¬ 
ceived  immediate  acceptance  in 
the  market. 

Complete  Data 

The  New  York  Times  com¬ 
menced  distribution  of  a  monthly 
two-fold  mailing  piece,  starting 
last  October.  Included  in  the 
forecast  for  the  New  York  area 
is  data  on  precipitation  and 
temperature,  day  by  day,  plus 
total  monthly  precipitation  for 
the  same  month  last  year,  the 
normal  precipitation,  and  the 
total  forecast  for  the  coming 
month.  Temperature  information 
is  provided  in  the  same  break¬ 
downs. 

“I  don’t  know  how  they  do  it,” 
said  Milt  Franks,  New  York 
Times  copywriter  who  prepared 
the  monthly  bulletins.  “Maybe 
they  have  a  bunch  of  guys  with 
corns  scattered  over  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

When  snow  hit  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  l^ew  York  area  two  weeks 
ago,  the  Times  weather  forecast 


had  predicted  it  to  the  retailers 
who  receive  the  brochure. 

“These  meteorologists  must  be 
in  league  with  the  devil,”  said 
Times  promotion  manager  Mark 
Senigo.  The  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Abercrombie  &  Fitch, 
New  York  sporting  goods  re¬ 
tailer  was  so  impressed  with 
the  information  he  asked  the 
Times  to  have  a  copy  sent  to 
him  at  his  home. 

Forecast  Store  Traffic 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  re¬ 
cently  made  its  first  weather 
forecast  mailing,  sending  re¬ 
tailers  a  forecast  for  the  area 
for  January,  1964. 

Retailers  use  the  weather  data 
to  forecast  store  traffic,  and 
make  merchandising  plans  for 
seasonal  items.  In  the  drug  field, 
cold  remedies,  allergies,  arth¬ 
ritic  medications,  etc.,  are 
affected.  Campbell  Soups  Com¬ 
pany  uses  the  weather  data  to 
pick  the  advertising  dates  for 
soup  promotions,  which  tradi¬ 
tionally  go  better  in  cold 
weather. 

Retailers  use  the  information 
to  select  ad  dates  for  raincoats, 
boots,  sporting  goods,  garments, 
antifreeze,  and  a  host  of 
weather-affected  items. 

The  Bulletin  reprints  its 
famed  trade  paper  ads  featuring 
Richard  Decker  cartoons  and  the 
“In  Philadelphia  nearly  every¬ 
body  reads  the  Bulletin”  theme 
on  the  back  of  their  “Weather 
Forecast”  brochure. 

Weather  Trends  offices  are  at 
550  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  with  labs  in  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.,  and  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.  Although  the  company 
only  started  serving  clients  in 
the  newspaper  industry  in  1963, 
they  have  provided  weather  data 
to  industry  and  associations  for 
the  past  nine  years. 

CHRISTM*AS*  FUND  —  A 
Christmas  Fund  to  pay  for  a 
research  program  comparing  the 
physical  development  of  a  re¬ 
tarded  child  to  his  ability  to 
learn  has  been  launched  by  Jim 
Vipond,  sports  editor  of  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail. 
Readers  of  the  sports  pages  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail  are  invited 
to  send  donations  to  the  fund. 
Immediate  need  is  $10,000  to 
send  teachers  to  the  U.S.  to 
participate  in  the  Kephart  study 
project. 


Aviation  Writing, 
Photo  Winners 

Winners  of  the  26th  Annual 
Writing  and  Picture  Competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  Trans  World 
Airlines  were  announced  this 
week  by  Gordon  Gilmore,  public 
relations  vicepresident. 

The  nine  winners  will  be 
honored  at  an  awards  dinner 
Jan.  19  at  Camelback  Inn, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Each  will  receive 
$100  and  a  commemorative 
award.  One  winner  in  each  of 
the  four  classes  is  designated  as 
the  “sweepstakes”  winner  and 
receives  an  additional  $100. 

Winners  are: 


Obituary 

James  L.  Nickeha.,  53,  former 
photographer  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin;  Dt'c.  3. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Kemp,  71,  retired 
outdoor  columnist  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle;  Dec.  15. 

*  *  * 

Wilbur  Claiborne  Stoukfes, 
71,  retired  managing  editor  of 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News; 
Dec.  16. 

•  *  * 

William  F.  Wattetis,  64, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Bel- 
mar  (N.  J.)  Coast  Advertiser; 
Dec.  16. 


NEWSPAPER  CLASS: 

Aviation  Development — Leon¬ 
ard  Victor,  Long  Island  Press, 
Jamaica,  for  a  series  of  10  arti¬ 
cles  on  jet  noise  problems  and 
what  is  being  done  to  solve  them. 
Sweepstakes  winner. 

Aviation  Business  and  Finan¬ 
cial — William  Henzey,  Ameri¬ 
can  Aviation  Publications, 
Washington,  for  his  day-to-day 
coverage  of  aviation  industry 
news. 

Air  Travel  and  Tourism — 
Paul  J.  C.  Friedlander,  New 
York  Times,  for  coverage  of  the 
trans- Atlantic  air  fare  situation 
and  other  subjects. 

MAGAZINE  CLASS: 

Aviation  Department — Anne 
Chamberlin,  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  Sweepstakes  winner. 

Avdation  Business  and  Finan¬ 
cial — Brenton  Welling  Jr.,  Busi¬ 
ness  Week. 

Air  Travel  and  Tourism — 
David  Gollan,  Travel  Agent, 
New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC: 

Black  and  white  —  Richard 
Darcey,  Washington  Post, 
Sweepstakes  winner. 

Color — Albert  R.  Madsen,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Television  Production  —  Don 
Riggs,  KDKA,  Pittsburgh, 
Sweepstakes  winner. 

• 

J.  A.  Griffin  Jr.  Dies 

Tampa,  Fla. 

James  Arthur  Griffin  Jr.,  59, 
a  former  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  died  at 
his  home  here  Dec.  19.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  Co. 
In  the  1930s  Mr.  Griffin  inter¬ 
rupted  a  career  in  banking  here 
to  work  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  old  Chicago 
Times.  He  became  general  man¬ 
ager  when  the  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Sun  were  consolidated. 
He  returned  here  several  years 
ago  after  his  father,  president 
of  the  Exchange  National  Bank, 
died. 


DUDI.EY  R.  Hooper,  70,  retired 
circulation  accounting  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times;  Dec.  15. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Walter  E.  Summers,  47,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Herkimer  (N.  Y.) 
Telegram;  Dec.  12. 

*  ♦  « 

Joseph  Rutiierpo?.d  Colby, 

54,  manager  of  the  research  di¬ 
vision  of  Montreal  Star  promo¬ 
tion  department;  Dec.  16. 

*  *  * 

Paul  W.  Dundore,  42,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  sales  executive 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  Dec. 

16. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Byron  Filkins,  73,  retired 
photographer  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press;  Dec.  17. 

*  *  « 

Holmes  M.  Nale,  63,  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  of  the 
.Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror;  Dec.  19. 

*  *  * 

Chapin  A.  Day,  49,  associate 
editor,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent- Jotimal;  Dec.  16. 

*  *  * 

Robert  G.  Chapman,  80,  re¬ 
tired  political  writer,  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times;  Dec.  11. 

• 

Cecil  H.  C.  Hornady 
Of  Alabama  Dies;  ^ 

Talladega,  Ala. 

Cecil  H.  C.  Homady,  60,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  secretary-  | 
treasurer  of  the  Talladega  Daily 
Home,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  14, 
of  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Homady  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi.  His  late  father, 
John  R.  Homady,  was  editor  of 
the  Rome  (Ga.)  News-Tribune, 
of  which  his  sister,  Ernestine 
Hornady  West,  is  now  women’s 
editor.  His  brother  is  Jack  R. 
Homady,  president  of  Atlantic 
Features  and  Printing  Inc.  of 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  and 
Southern  agent  of  the  Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate. 
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ADDING  A  SHOPPER 
By  Robert  Dymeiit 


Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Almost  all  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  published  by  commercial 
printing  firms  having  their  own 
printing  plant  and  equipment, 
search  for  new  means  of  in- 
ocasing  advertising  revenue 
without  substantial  increases  in 
production  or  personnel  costs. 
Many  have  gone  into  “give 
away”  shopper-type  jjublications 
—  in  conjunction  with  their 
weekly  newspaper  operation. 

How  successful  is  a  free-dis- 
tribution  ad  media  ])ublished  by 
a  commercial  printing  firm  hav¬ 
ing  their  own  weekly  newspa- 
l)er?  Do  they  hurt  the  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  in  the  weekly?  Are 
they  costly  to  produce?  Do  they 
provide  an  adequate  return  for 
the  time  spent  in  producing 
them? 

The  Fredonia  Censor,  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  published  in  the 
village  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  popu¬ 
lation  9,000,  is  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  oldest  weekly  newspapers, 
blstablished  back  in  1821,  it’s 
owned  and  published  by  Fre¬ 
donia  Printers  Inc.  Walter  J. 
Baker,  editor  of  the  Censor,  is 
also  president  and  treasurer  of 
F'redonia  Printers  Inc.,  while 
Louis  W.  Miinte  holds  down  the 
vicepresident  and  secretary  posi¬ 
tions.  Both  are  veteran  news¬ 
men  and  commercial  printers. 

(xtmbined  Two  Shoppers 

Prior  to  Oct.  14,  1959,  Fre¬ 
donia  Printers  Inc.  were  pub¬ 
lishing,  in  addition  to  the  Cen¬ 
sor,  two  free  “give  away”  pa¬ 
pers.  One  was  the  Thrifty  Shop¬ 


per,  containing  —  for  the  most 
part  —  ads  from  the  Censor 
issue,  sold  in  combination  rates. 
The  tabloid  Plaza  News  was 
dev'oted  exclusively  to  the  near¬ 
by  Dunkirk-Fredonia  Shopping 
Plaza,  carrying  only  Plaza  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  activities. 

However,  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr. 
Miinte  thought  a  better  profit 
margin  would  result  by  combin¬ 
ing  both  the  Thrifty  Shopper 
and  the  Plaza  News  into  one 
publication  called  the  News 
Shopper.  On  Oct.  14,  1959,  the 
News  Shopper  was  born  from 
the  merger  of  the  two  “give 
aways.” 

Because  of  their  special  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Plaza  mer¬ 
chants,  and  after  consulting 
with  Plaza  Merchant  Associa¬ 
tion  officials,  it  was  agreed  by 
all  parties  concerned  that  the 
front  page  of  the  11  x  17V2- 
inch  size  News  Shopper  would 
be  devoted  to  Plaza  merchant 
activities  in  the  way  of  plaza 
columns,  pictures,  and  promo¬ 
tion  stories. 

Since  the  front  ])age  of  the 
News  Shopper  was  being  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  Plaza  news, 
views  and  promotions,  it  was 
decided  by  Fredonia  Printers 
Inc.  and  concurred  among  the 
merchants  themselves,  that  their 
Plaza  advertising  rate  would  be 
one-third  higher  than  it  would 
be  for  those  merchants  not  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Plaza. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Baker, 
was  to  cover  the  cost  of  devot¬ 
ing  the  front  page  to  Plaza  ac¬ 
tivities.  Plaza  merchants  can¬ 


Walter  J.  Baker  and  Louis  W.  Miinte,  officers  of  Fredonia  Printers  Inc., 
examine  copies  of  the  News-Shopper. 
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the  parent  Fredonia  Censor. 


not  appear  in  the  Fredonia  Cen¬ 
sor,  but  Fredonia  Censor  adver¬ 
tisers  can  have  their  advertise¬ 
ments  in  lx)th  the  Censor  and 
News  Shopper  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  rate  basis. 

The  News  Shopper  carries  a 
Wednesday  dateline,  one  day 
earlier  than  the  Thursday  Fre¬ 
donia  Censor,  allowing  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  to  function 
smoothly  in  the  modem  plant 
facilities  here,  consisting  of 
Linotypes,  Ludlow  casting  and 
composing  equipment,  high 
speed  presses  and  a  vast  array 
of  commercial  printing  equip¬ 
ment. 

Plaza  advertisements  are 
grouped  on  pages  two  and  three 
of  the  average  eight-page  News 
Shopper,  The  remaining  five 
pages  are  devoted  to  advertisers 
from  Fredonia  and  elsewhere 
who  have  the  combination  rate 
for  their  ad  also  appearing  in 
the  Censor. 

The  News  Shopper  with  a  15,- 
000  weekly  circulation,  can  be 
increased  to  22,000  or  more,  for 
special  promotion  programs  that 
Plaza  merchants  might  be  hav¬ 
ing.  Postage  costs  are  one  of 
the  problems  involved  in  carry¬ 
ing  a  circulation  higher,  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Baker. 

Should  the  Plaza  Merchants 
Association  request  a  bigger 
mailing  to  promote  a  special 
event,  then  the  association  foots 
the  increased  postage  costs.  All 
mailing  goes  third  class  bulk 
rate. 

All  of  the  village  of  Fredonia 
and  the  adjoining  city  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  population  18,000  —  both 
in  the  Plaza  trading  territory 
—  are  covered  by  the  News 
Shopper.  It’s  also  mailed  into 
nearby  rural  routes,  including 


saturation  coverage  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Silver  Creek  (popula¬ 
tion  3,310). 

The  “Plaza  Patter”  column 
contains  shopping  hints  and 
news  about  Plaza  happenings.  It 
is  written  by  Ruth  Clow,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Censor  editorial  staff. 
Mrs.  Clow,  for  the  most  part, 
picks  out  the  high  points  from 
ads  appearing  in  the  News 
Shopper,  placing  them  together 
for  an  interesting  and  colorful 
column. 

Historical  Features 

Because  the  Dunkirk-Fredonia 
area  borders  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  in  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  the  western-most 
county  in  New  York  State,  arti¬ 
cles  on  Lake  Erie  history,  ship¬ 
wrecks,  etc.,  appear  in  the  “give¬ 
away”  media.  These  features 
have  proved  extremely  popular. 

Although  the  average  is  8 
pages.  News  Shopper  issues 
have  gone  up  as  high  as  16-page 
editions.  Problems  involved  in 
turning  out  such  a  News  Shop¬ 
per  are  newsprint  costs  and 
postal  rates,  which  have  jumped 
three  times  in  three  years  and 
Mr.  Baker  says  “it’s  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  reliable  group 
of  boys  to  deliver  the  papers  to 
individual  homes”  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  to  mail  delivery. 

Having  a  News  Shopper  in 
conjunction  with  their  regular 
weekly  newspaper,  has  had  bene¬ 
fits,  according  to  the  publishers. 
Overall  advertising  revenues 
have  increased.  Some  merchants 
are  advertising  in  both  media  — 
merchants  who  wouldn’t  have 
advertised  in  the  less  circulated 
Censor  alone.  Also,  it  has  kept 
others  from  starting  up  what 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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is  commonly  referred  to  as  a 
“Penny  Saver.” 

Merchants  who  have  been 
loyal  to  the  News  Shopper  are 
the  retailers  who  have  been  most 
successful  at  the  Plaza,  accord¬ 
ing  to  editor-publisher  Baker. 
By  loyal,  he  means  those  who 
have  continued  to  advertise 
week  in  and  week  out.  He  says 
these  Plaza  merchants  are  pay¬ 
ing  more  in  advertising  costs  to 
the  News  Shopper  than  to  any 
other  area  media  and  are  appar¬ 
ently  happy  with  the  response 
received  from  their  messages. 

A  Goss  Comet  press  prints 
l)oth  the  Fredonia  Censor  and 
News  Shopper.  It  takes  approxi¬ 
mately  24  to  36  extra  man  hours 
—  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
edition  —  for  the  five-member 
staff  to  put  out  the  News  Shop¬ 
per.  This  includes  layout,  com¬ 
position,  casting,  page  makeup 
and  the  final  printing,  folding, 
bundling,  and  delivery  to  the 
post  office. 

Shows  Profit 

Is  such  a  venture  profitable 
and  worth  the  extra  man  hours 
involved?  “Yes,  we  feel  so,”  says 
Mr.  Baker.  “It  has  shown  a 
profit  and  that’s  what  counts. 
It  has  helped  increase  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  in  the  Fredonia 
Censor,  our  weekly  newspaper. 
It  has  resulted  in  additional 
commercial  job  printing  coming 
our  way.” 

With  a  Wednesday  dateline, 
the  News  Shopper  is  printed 
and  taken  to  the  post  office 
Tuesday  evening.  The  ads  which 
were  sold  on  a  combination  basis 
are  removed  and  placed  in  the 
Censor  pages.  The  Censor  is 
printed  Wednesday,  for  delivery 
Thursday. 

“As  far  as  overtime  pay  or 
extra  personnel  involved  in  get¬ 
ting  out  the  News  Shopper,  we 
hire  a  printer-pressman  to  as¬ 
sist  us  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 


JR. 

AND  COVI'ANV 


NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


evening,”  Mr.  Baker  informs. 

Pictures  concerning  Plaza  ac¬ 
tivities  are  used  extensively  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Shopper. 
Fredonia  Printers  Inc.  owns  a 
Scan-A-Graver. 

During  July  and  August,  Fre¬ 
donia  Printers  also  publish  the 
Chautauqua  Daily,  an  8-page 
tabloid  newspaper  for  summer 
residents  and  guests  of  world- 
famous  Chautauqua  Institution, 
not  far  from  Fredonia. 

“We  have  many  ideas  for  our 
News  Shopper  that  haven’t  as 
yet  l)een  placed  into  operation,” 
Mr.  Baker  says.  “It’s  been  a  re¬ 
warding  and  successful  experi¬ 
ence.  With  suburban  growth  on 
the  move  around  villages  and 
cities,  it  has  become  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  obtain  extra  coverage  for 
your  advertisers,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  your  own  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times.” 
*  *  * 

HOMEMAKER  OF  YEAR 

The  Herald  Press  News  Publi¬ 
cations  in  California  discovered 
the  Suburban  Homemaker  of 
the  Y’ear  for  1963  almost  liefore 
it  had  an  opportunity  to  declare 
to  its  readers  that  it  was  the 
newest  member  of  the  Suburban 
Press  Foundation,  according  to 
Bert  Stolpe,  publisher.  The  sub¬ 
urban  group  sponsors  the  Na¬ 
tional  Homemaker  of  the  Year 
Search. 

The  HPN  newspapers  are  the 
Glendora  Pre.'tK,  the  Azuita  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Charier  Oak  PreKS,  and 
the  Carina,  IVe.sf  Covina  Good 
New.'t  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 

The  HPN  publications  had 
just  l>een  accepted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  Suburban  Press  Foun¬ 
dation  the  week  Howard  Archer 
became  their  executiv’e  editor. 
He  immediately  undertook  the 
search  for  the  most  outstanding 
suburban  homemaker.  As  a  i-e- 
sult,  Mrs.  Jeanne  (Owen)  Welles 
of  Glendora,  received  $5,000  in 
cash,  contributed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association,  and  her 
father,  Robert  Seidel,  Covina, 
Calif.,  who  nominated  her  in  the 
contest,  received  $500  in  cash 
from  the  foundation. 

*  *  * 

EXTRA  —  The  Mt.  Kiseo 
(N.Y.)  Patent  Trwier’s  week¬ 
end  edition  was  on  the  press 
with  part  of  its  run  Nov.  22 
when  news  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  assassination  came  over 
the  radio.  JoAn  Booth,  a  former 
Dallas  resident,  wrote  a  piece 
on  the  shooting  and  the  front 
page  streamer,  “Christmas  in 
November  —  Gift  Guide,”  was 
yanked.  In  its  place  went  a  72- 
point  streamer,  “President  As¬ 
sassinated.”  The  remainder  of 
the  run  carried  details,  plus  a 
four-column  local  story,  telling 
what  religious  services  were 
planned  in  the  area. 


Wife’s  Loss 
Included  in 
Libel  Claim 

Wilmington,  Del. 

A  libel  suit  against  the  Wil¬ 
mington  New.s-Journal  Company 
contains  a  complaint  that  a  wife 
“suffered  the  loss  of  the  services, 
society  and  consortium  of  her 
husband.” 

The  complaint  lists  several 
stories  published  in  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Morning  New.<<  and  the 
Evening  Journal  in  October  1961 
alK)ut  an  investigation  of  rents 
collected  from  houses  owned  by 
the  state  along  a  proposed  free¬ 
way  route. 

Charles  T.  Gallagher  Jr.,  then 
Wilmington  Republican  Commit¬ 
tee  chairman  and  a  real  estate 
man,  had  a  contract  with  the 
State  Highw’ay  Department  to 
collect  .some  of  these  rents.  The 
stories  dealt  with  an  audit  by 
an  accounting  firm  of  alleged 
shortages  in  rents  due  the  de¬ 
partment  from  real  estate 
brokers. 

The  complaint  says  Mr.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  the  father  of  seven 
children,  “was  affected  adversely 
in  his  personal,  professional, 
and  business  character,  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munities  of  this  state  and  else¬ 
where,  lost  earnings  in  the 


Oly.mpia,  Wash. 

In  the  first  opinion  of  its  kind 
in  the  State  of  Washington, 
Superior  Court  Judge  Charles 
T.  Wright  has  ruled  that  a 
newspaper  will  not  be  liable  for 
an  accurate  report  of  state¬ 
ments  of  public  officials,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  statement 
is  true. 

The  opinion  was  issued  in  an 
action  brought  by  five  National 
Guardsmen  against  Maj.  Gen. 
George  Haskett,  state  adjutant 
general;  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  Hearst  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  and  the  Seattle 
Times  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Times. 

The  guardsmen  sought  dam¬ 
ages  for  publication  of  stories 
in  which  Gen.  Haskett  outlined 
what  he  said  w’ere  the  reasons 
for  transferring  four  officers 
and  for  firing  a  sergeant. 

Judge  Wright  granted  a 
motion  by  newspaper  attorneys 
for  a  summary  judgment  dis¬ 
missing  them  from  the  action. 


approximate  amount  of  $50,000, 
and  was  forced  to  endure  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  body  and 
mind,  including  fear  of  the  loss 
of  his  livelihood  and  ability  to 
provide  for  his  family;  and 
plaintiff  Hope  D.  Gallagher 
suffered  the  loss  of  the  services, 
society  and  consortium  of  her 
husband  .  .  .” 

The  suit  names  as  co-defend- 
ents  with  the  company,  Charles 
Lee  Reese  Jr.,  New.s-Journal 
president;  Creed  C.  Black,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  and  William  P.  j 
Frank,  whose  byline  appeared 
over  .some  of  the  stories  cited  in  J 
the  complaint. 

• 

Oscar  Teller  Heads 
Real  Estate  Editors 

PHILADELrillA 

O.scar  B.  Teller,  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  was  sw’orn  in  Dec.  13  as 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Editors. 

John  Woerpel,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  is  vicepresident;  Roliert 
F.  Brennan,  Cleveland  Press,  is 
secretary,  and  John  Willman, 
Washington  Post,  is  treasurer. 

• 

Sunday  Price  Raised 

Omaha 

The  price  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  World-Herald  was 
boosted  from  20c  to  25c  this 
w’eek  and  the  carrier  rate  for 
seven-day  delivery  went  to  50c. 
The  price  of  the  daily  issue 
remained  at  5c. 


Gen.  Haskett  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  action  earlier. 

The  opinion  said : 

“There  is  no  dispute  that  the 
statements  in  question  were 
made  by  Gen.  George  Haskett, 
nor  that  the  newspapers  cor¬ 
rectly  reported  the  statements. 

“The  question  in  this  case 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
concept  of  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  If  the  people  are  to 
govern  themselves  they  must  be 
informed  accurately.  To  be  in¬ 
formed  accurately  and  promptly, 
probably  often  to  be  informed 
at  all,  they  must  rely  upon  the 
established  news  media  of  which 
newspapers  are  the  oldest  and 
the  most  complete.  Public  of¬ 
ficials  must  likewise  rely  upon 
news  media  to  carry  information 
to  the  public.  If  the  media  are 
to  carry  out  their  function  of 
service  to  the  public  then  they 
must  be  free  to  do  so  without 
assuming  the  peril  for  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  statements  of 
major  governmental  officials.” 


OfficiaFs  Statement  False, 
Newspapers  Are  Not  Liable 
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Cigaret  Firms  Plan 
Ad  Boost  in  1964 


Plans  for  1964  advertising  by 
cigaret  companies  are  completed 
or  well  advanced  and  a  check 
this  week  indicated  the  invest¬ 
ment  will  l)e  more  than  the 
1240,000, 000  that  was  the  un¬ 
official  estimate  for  1963. 

Kxecutiv’es  of  the  six  major 
firms  —  American  Tobacco, 
Brown  &  Williamson,  Lippett  & 
t  Myers,  P.  Lorillard,  Philip  Mor- 
{|  ris,  and  R.  J.  Reynolds — or  their 
apency  representatives  assured 
Ekitok  &  PUBLISHER  that  no  cut 
was  in  prospect.  Quite  the  re¬ 
verse  is  contemplated,  althouph 
as  usual  lips  are  buttoned  <lown 
tipht  in  this  competitive  field. 

What  definitely  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  is  any  povemmental 
crackdowm  on  ciparet  adver- 
ti.sinp. 

The  medical  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  Surpeon  Gen¬ 
eral  Luther  Terr>’  will  make  its 
report  in  Januarj'. 

The  Surpeon  General  has 
stated  the  report  will  be  in  two 
phases;  (1)  the  nature  and  map- 
nitude  of  the  relationship  of 
smokinp  to  health ;  and  (2)  pov- 
ernment  recommendations,  if 
any  are  necessary. 

The  peneral  belief  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  that  at  least  a  year 
will  pass  before  decisions  will  be 
made  on  the  second  phase. 

Robert  K.  Heiman,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  American 
Tobacco  Company,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  newspaper  adver- 
tisinp  that  started  Dec.  9  to 
make  clear  that  Dual  Filter 
Tareyton  ciparets  were  first  to 
use  activated  charcoal  filters. 
Larpe  space  in  new'spapers  in 
100  markets  is  beinp  placed  by 
Ratten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn. 


was  not  part  of  the  1963  ap- 
j)ropriation  as  it  was  drawn  up 
in  1962.  The  list  of  newspapers 
numbered  in  excess  of  300. 
Winston  is  in  second  place  in 
sales  and  Camels,  also  a  Reyn¬ 
olds  brand,  in  third.  American’s 
Pall  Mall  is  still  the  leader. 

James  Rowdinp,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Philip  Morris 
Inc.,  .said  the  appropriation  for 
1964  would  be  hipher  than  that 
in  1963.  One  reason  was  the  fact 
that  the  company  has  a  number 
of  introductory  proprams  in  the 
works,  includinp  one  for  a  multi¬ 
filter  brand.  Paxton,  one  of  the 
newest,  he  .said  is  doinp  well. 

Viceroy,  Kool,  Raleiph  and 
Belair,  the  Brown  and  William¬ 
son  brands,  showed  increased 
sales  in  1963.  Limited  newspaper 
advertisinp  was  placed  by  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.,  which  is  penerally 
known  as  a  tv  apency.  William 
S.  Cutchins,  j)resident,  said: 
“We  have  no  intention  whatso¬ 
ever  of  reducinp  our  advertisinp 
expenditure  in  1964.” 

At  present  95%  of  Lorillard’s 
output  is  in  filter  ciparets.  Kent 
is  this  firm’s  leadinp  hiph-fil- 
tration  brand  and  is  in  fifth 
place  in  sales.  Lennen  &  Newell 
places  its  advertisinp,  alonp  with 
that  for  Old  Gold,  York  and 
Newport,  while  Grey  Adver¬ 
tisinp  Apency  handles  Old  Gold 
Filter  and  Sprinp.  Both  apen- 
cies  will  have  increased  appro¬ 
priations  in  1964. 

Meanwhile,  ciparet  sales  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase.  In  1963  about 
70  million  Americans  boupht 
over  523  billion  ciparets,  14.9 
billion  more  than  in  1962  and 
20.3  billion  more  than  in  1961, 
• 

Paul  Fulton’s  Aide 


Hoi  Nr>v  Brand 

Lippett  &  Myers  has  a  hot 
new  brand  in  Lark.  Newspapers 
are  always  the  key  medium  in 
introductory  campaipns.  A  re¬ 
cent  release  sent  out  by  the 
firm’s  publicity  department 
■stated  Lark  sales  were  .soarinp 
followinp  an  article  in  the  New 
Enpland  Journal  of  Medicine  en- 
dorsinp  filters  containinp  acti¬ 
vated  charcoal  pranules. 

Wm.  Esty  Co.,  the  apency 
that  directs  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
account,  said  it  was  continuinp 
to  use  Sunday  supplements  to 
promote  Salem  ciparets,  but 
plans  for  use  of  newspapers 
were  often  not  made  lonp  in 
advance.  A  case  in  point  was  the 
cami)aip'n  run  durinp  the  sum¬ 
mer  for  Winston  ciparets,  which 


Chicago 

Robert  M.  Hunt,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  the  manaper  of  the 
Chicago’s  Tribune’s  peneral  ad- 
v'ertisinp  office  in  Detroit,  will 
liecome  special  assistant  to  Paul 
Fulton,  Tribune  advertisinp  di¬ 
rector,  as  of  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Hunt 
has  been  with  the  Tribune  since 
1950,  when  he  joined  the  paper 
as  a  classified  advertisinp  sales¬ 
man. 


Ill  New  Sports  Post 

Akron,  Ohio 
Jack  Patterson,  turf  reporter 
for  the  Beacon  Journal,  has  been 
named  administrative  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper.  Sports 
Editor  Jim  Schlemmer  an¬ 
nounced. 


LONE  STAR  EDITOR— Tanner  T. 
Hunt,  new  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Beau¬ 
mont  Journal,  is  a  native  of  John¬ 
son  County,  who  has  never  worked 
on  newspapers  outside  of  Texas. 
He  was  in  Waco,  V  'ichita  Palls 
and  Port  Arthur  before  joining 
the  Journal  in  1926  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  For  the  past  21  years  he  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Rule  Upholds 
State  Board 
Publicity  Ban 

Montpeuer,  Vt. 
The  Vermont  Racinp  Com¬ 
mission  can  withhold  from  the 
public  any  information  which  it 
deems  “detrimental  to  the  public 
interest,”  accordinp  to  an  opin¬ 
ion  written  by  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Chester  S.  Ketcham  at 
the  request  of  Fred  P.  Davis  of 
Newport,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mission. 

The  rulinp  stated  that  Mr. 
Davis’  request  for  a  rulinp  was 
“apparently  precipitated  by  a 
request  of  a  Vermont  newspaper 
to  look  at  various  records  com¬ 
piled  by  your  (Davis’)  com¬ 
mission  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties,”  but  the  commission 
chairman  denied  that  a  news¬ 
paper  had  trippered  his  request. 

Mr.  Davis  said  an  individual, 
not  actinp  for  a  newspaper, 
had  soupht  information  which 
prompted  his  request  for  the 
iepal  advice. 

The  deputy  attomey  peneral 
held  that  the  law  clearly  states 
that  the  commission  can  bar  the 
public  from  meetings  when  an 
individual  is  discussed;  that  the 
commission  was  within  its  rights 
in  barring  an  attorney  who  de¬ 
sired  to  be  present  when  a  stew¬ 
ard’s  suspension  action  was  be¬ 
ing  considered,  and  that  the 
commission  is  not  obliged  to 
make  public  any  infomiation  “if 
the  reputation  of  an  individual 
is  involved.” 


The  question  reportedly  arose 
after  a  steward  at  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Raceway  suspended  an  em¬ 
ploye.  The  latter  asked  for  a 
hearing  by  the  commission.  An 
attorney,  not  representing  a 
party  in  interest,  demanded  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  closed  hearing 
and  was  refused. 

Vermont  newspapers  were 
critical  of  the  luling  as  setting 
too  broad  a  precedent  for  official 
iKxlies.  The  Kutlarul  Herald  as- 
■serted  that  the  commission  “has 
pone  into  some  uncharted  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  field  of  parimutuel 
racing.” 

The  Burlington  Free  Press 
said  the  decision  was  triggered 
by  its  request  for  a  look  at  the 
minutes  of  the  Racing  Commis¬ 
sion. 

A  Vermont  Supreme  Court 
i-ulinp  in  1905  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  authority  for  mak¬ 
ing  public  records  available  to 
public  inspection. 

• 

Judge  Will  Identify 
Young  Shoplifters 

Portland,  Me. 

Will  Maine  newspapers  be 
permitted  to  identify  juvenile 
shoplifters  who  are  arraigned 
in  municipal  courts? 

This  is  the  big  question  fol¬ 
lowing  an  announcement  by 
Judge  Walter  F.  Murrell  of  the 
Portland  Municipal  Court  that 
youthful  offenders  would  not  be 
shielded  from  publicity  except 
in  “extenuating  circumstances.” 

In  no  instance.  Judge  Murrell 
declared,  would  social  status  be 
interpreted  in  that  category. 

His  action  was  praised  by  the 
originator  of  the  idea.  Assistant 
County  Attomey  Walter  G. 
Casey,  who  said: 

“Once  teen-agers  know  they 
can  no  longer  hide  behind  the 
juvenile  law  and  that  they  will 
be  identified  to  their  neighbors 
and  friends  as  thieves,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  they  will  think 
twice  before  surrending  to  the 
temptation  to  steal.” 

Under  Maine’s  juvenile  law, 
it  was  stated,  only  the  judge 
may  give  out  names  of  juvenile 
offenders  for  publication,  which 
is  discretionary  with  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  news  media. 

• 

Copley  Seminar  Speaker 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

W.  Steele  Gilmore,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  News  and  a 
consultant  to  that  newspaper, 
will  address  the  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers  Seminar  for  News  Execu¬ 
tives.  Jan.  22-25  at  La  Casa  del 
Zorro.  James  S.  Copley,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  corporation  publish¬ 
ing  the  Copley  Newspapers,  will 
be  the  host.  Fred  B.  Kinne,  night 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union,  will  be  the  modera¬ 
tor. 
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Solon  Urges 
Press  Center 
At  Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Speaker  Alan  Macnaughton 
suggested  in  the  Conunons  that 
Canadian  newspaper  publishers 
band  together  to  build  a  na¬ 
tional  press  building  in  Ottawa. 

He  said  one  of  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culties  in  handling  press,  radio 
and  television  reporting  of  par¬ 
liamentary  and  government  af¬ 
fairs  is  limitation  of  space.  In 
a  few  y^ears,  he  said,  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery  has  jumped  to  120 
from  30. 

“Perhaps  members  of  the 
press  should  build  their  own 
press  building,”  Mr.  Macnaugh- 
ton  said.  “Perhaps  the  ow’ners 
of  large  newspapers  should  do 
it.” 

Earlier,  Douglas  Fisher  (Port 
Arthur)  urged  the  speaker  to 
admit  Raymond  Spencer  Rodg¬ 
ers,  columnist  of  the  St.  Cath¬ 
arines  Standard,  to  the  press 
gallery.  Mr.  Macnaughton  said 
he  had  assured  Mr.  Rodgers  that 
a  decision  would  be  made  on  his 
case  when  all  the  controversial 
facts  have  been  sorted  out  and 
a  principle  can  be  determined, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  emotion 
or  personality. 

“I  am  not  at  all  unsympa¬ 
thetic  to  Mr.  Rodgers,”  Mr.  Mac¬ 
naughton  said.  “The  decision 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
principle,  and  not  personality.” 

Mr.  Rodgers  was  not  alone  in 
complaining  of  press  gallery 
facilities,  the  speaker  added. 

“The  system  is  very  much  out 
of  date.” 

Mr.  Rodgers  has  been  refused 
membership  by  the  press  gallery 
on  the  ground  that  its  constitu¬ 
tion  does  not  allow  membership 
to  persons  not  earning  the  bulk 
of  their  income  from  covering 
parliament.  Mr.  Rodgers  is  a 
part-time  correspondent  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  speaker  has  given  Mr. 
Rodgers  access  to  the  diplomatic 
gallery  from  w’here  he  can  ob¬ 
serve  the  Commons. 

Competition  Question 

Prime  Minister  Pearson  indi¬ 
cated  this  week  the  government 
is  considering  whether  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasting  should 
be  included  in  any  measures  to 
protect  Canadian  publications 
from  certain  kinds  of  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States. 

He  was  replying  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  a  member  w’ho  asked 
why  the  government  was  post¬ 
poning  a  decision  on  the  matter. 

Mr,  Pearson  said  the  picture 


involves  the  question  of  whether 
any  action  should  be  broadened 
to  include  foreign-controlled 
newspapers  and  perhaps  for¬ 
eign-controlled  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

The  government  was  “very 
much  aware  of  the  far-reaching 
implications  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  question,”  he  said. 

A  Royal  Commission  study 
headed  by  M.  Grattan  O’Leary 
of  the  Ottawa  Journal — later 
appointed  a  senator — recom¬ 
mended  tax  and  tariff  measures 
to  protect  Canadian  publications 
against  competition  of  this  i 
nature.  But  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  former  con¬ 
servative  government  last  year 
was  never  passed. 

• 

Employes’  Stock 
Offering  Voted 
In  Australia 

Melbourne 

Stock  holders  of  the  Herald 
&  Weekly  Times  Limited  voted 
this  week  to  issue  500,000  or¬ 
dinary  shares  for  employe  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  company. 

The  action  followed  a  report 
by  the  chairman,  G.  A.  Caro,  of  | 
a  prosperous  year  in  which  the 
circulation  of  the  Sun  rose  above  i 
607,000  daily  in  November.  This  : 
represented  a  gain  of  20,000 
over  a  year  ago. 

The  Herald  sales  have  been 
exceeding  500,000. 

Muming  Deliverie> 

Helping  to  account  for  some 
of  the  Sun’s  gains  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  early  morning 
delivery  to  homes  in  Canberra, 
using  air  service.  Previously  the 
Sun  went  on  sale  there  around 
noon. 

The  Sun  now  claims  twice  the  i 
circulation  of  any  other  morning 
Australian  newspaper. 

On  the  year’s  operations,  it 
was  reported,  the  Herald  & 
Weekly  Times  Limited  show’ed  a 
profit  of  1,244,199.  This  was 
made  up  of  648,112  from  op¬ 
erations  and  596,087  from  in-  ! 
vestments,  the  bulk  of  which 
comes  from  new'spaper  compa¬ 
nies  in  Hobart,  Perth  and 
Adelaide  in  which  the  firm  holds 
interests. 

Dividends  of  more  than  1  mil¬ 
lion  were  paid  out. 

Advertising  revenue  increased 
by  4%  over  that  of  the  previous 
year  but  was  still  5%  dowm  from 
the  1960  peak  figure.  Gov-  : 
emment  tightening  of  economic 
controls  brought  big  con-  ; 
tractions  in  business. 

The  company  received  a  bonus 
issue  of  shares  from  Australian  ' 
Newsprint  Mills,  i 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netctpaper  Broken 

eales-financing-appraisals 

P.  T.  Hinas,  Publithera  Sanries 
Kox  3132,  Graantboro.  N.C.  27402 

appraisals  for  estate,  tax, 

Partnarship,  loan  and  insuranca  pur- 
poaas.  Marion  R,  Krehbial,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kana. 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
“Amariea's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Burins  T  Filins  T  Turn  risht  to  DIAL  I 

VERNON  V  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
Upland  California 

Netcgpapers  For  Sale 

OIJIAN,  SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKLIES;  i 
Wis.  886M;  Mich.  831M;  Ind.  $286M; 
Minn.  8T8H:  Colo.  ITTOM;  New  Ens. 
$126M;  many  others.  Marion  R,  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans. 

2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
servinK  rich  rurai  empire:  farm,  fac¬ 
tory  and  huRe  construction  payroll.  Ex¬ 
cellent  plant — i8olate<l  — RrossinR  at  rate 
of  $160,000.  Price  $130,000  for  quick 
sale  I  Only  $35,000  down!  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

.SOMEBODY  SHOULD  GRAB  THIS 
chance  to  buy  only  weekly  in  N.  Dak. 
county  with  $7,500  down,  which  can 
net  twice  that.  Wayne  Peterson,  214 
Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead.  Minn. 

SBWBRAL  EXCEPTIONAL 
DAIUES  and  WEEKLIES 
now  available  in  South  and  Southeast. 
Write  or  Call:  Bill  Matthew,  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Phone  234-3743  day  or  night 

Business  Opportunities 

STARTING  NEW  AD  PAPER  in 
Morida.  Nee<l  lui  man  .as  working  part¬ 
ner.  Box  816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DOUBLE  YOUR  MONEY 
Young  city  editor  with  experience  in 
lulvertising,  circulation,  printing,  seeks 
imblisher  who  wants  to  start  another 
newspaper  in  his  area.  You  supply 
capital  and  time  on  your  equipment. 
.Salary  plus  stock  percentage  a  must. 
Confidential.  Box  918,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

FOR  SALE:  3  Fairchild  TTS  units 
with  electric  eye:  4  perforators,  stand¬ 
ard:  3  Glider  saws:  4  Linotypes  and 
Intertypes  with  quadders  and  saw. 
Tenafly  Ptg.  Co.,  15  W.  Clinton  Ave., 
Tenafly,  N.J. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50.  None 
l>etter  at  any  price.  Write  for  liter¬ 
ature. 

L.  &  B.  .SALES  tXIMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


MERGE31  MAKES  AVAILABLE  Model 
"C”  Intertyi)e.  3  mags.,  mats:  Heidel- 
l«rg  10  X  15,  like  new:  Miehle  Cylinder 
press,  29  x  38*  bed  size:  30*.^*  hand 
paper  cutter.  B,  &  B.  Publishing  Co., 
130  N.  Main  St.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDB24 
8*  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O,  Box  12256,  St,  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

FIRST  $2,000  OFFER  geU  Scnn-A- 
Graver  .#F-371  Cadet.  65-Iine  screen. 
Used  16  months.  Perfect  condition. 
Can  1)0  moved  in  station  wagon.  The 
Trumbull  Times.  Trumbull,  Conn.  Area 
Code  203,  268-6234. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

MODEL  "E”  DUPLEX  bought  new  in 
1948,  aerial  1610:  one  of  the  last  built: 
has  been  under  Goss  service  contract 
almost  continuously  since:  is  in  first- 
class  condition  :  chases  were  milled  for 
9  column  printing  several  years  ago: 
189  saleable  inches  i)er  page — a  real 
plus  factor  in  this  press:  21  chases,  35 
roller  cores — all  covered.  With  twice 
printing  speed  of  a  Cox-O-Type  and  9 
column  possibilities  plus  A-1  condition 
this  is  one  of  the  l>est  flat  beds  likely 
to  be  on  market  any  time  soon.  Avail¬ 
able  Mar.  1,  Herald,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 


NEW.SPAI'ER  SERVICES 
Fillers 

COPY  EDITORS  save  time  in  page 
makeup  with  HANDY  FILLERS, 
printed  copy,  tape.  Box  5451,  San 
FYancisco. 

Job  Printing 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
raid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.O..  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  compoeition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Area  Coda  212.  LO  3-6663,  or  write 
Box  982.  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ebcpert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


GOING  OFTSET  JANUARY— Sacrifice 
prices  on  equipment  l>ought  new  by 
owner.  Anglebar  Duplex  8-Page  Press 
No,  AB  654  Goss  Maintenance  ^ntract 
for  years.  Completely  reconditioned  all 
needed  parts  replaced  18  mos.  ago,  at 
cost  of  $3,500.  Good  print — running 
4,000  per  hour.  Clean.  FVll  size-tabloid. 
y^-Vl  fold.  FIxtra  ink  adjustment 
screws  added,  $8.500 ;  Ben  Franklin 
Trim-O-Saw  BF  lOB.  good,  $275: 
Morrison  Slug  Stripper,  new.  $375  : 
Hammond  G-4  Trim-O-Saw,  excellent. 
$500;  Nolan  Route  Type  RP-4.  good, 
$250,  As  is.  where  is.  Clinton  (Okla.) 
Daily  News,  Call  Engleman,  FA  3-3333. 

SACRIFICE  SALE! 

8  GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 
2  Double  Folders 
$2500  Each 

Complete  &  Loaded  Aboard  Truck 

23^*  cutoff.  Arch  tjrpe,  low  construc¬ 
tion,  4  plate  wide  units.  Cline  reels. 
D.C.  drives,  spare  parts,  etc.  included 
at  no  extra  charge. 

Formerly  owned  by  Kansas  City  Star. 
Need  the  space.  Must  sell  immediately — 
All  or  piecemeal  1 

'  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
!  MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

22%*  cut-off.  2  color  cylinders  for  4 
color  Pony  Autoplate  available. 

I  GOSS  4-Unit  press  21%*  cut-off. 

I  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  28,  1963 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Presses  &  Machinery 

12-PAGE  DUPLEX  #698  Flatbed  Web. 
Runs  4-6-8-10  or  12-page8  in  one  sec¬ 
tion.  Elxcellent  condition.  Complete 
with  rollers  for  all  three  decks,  chases. 
Was  rebuilt  before  installation  at  Sioux 
City.  Available  now  for  sale  or  lease  I 
The  Morris  Plan  Leasing  Co.,  128  1st 
Avenue,  N.B.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


48-PAGE  GOSS  Rotary  Straightline 
Press.  3  decks;  2  folders:  21^*  cut¬ 
off  ;  Pony  auto-plate ;  5,000  lb.  metal 
pot;  26  turtles;  26  chases:  Scott  mat 
roller;  all  for  $18,000.  Other  hot  metal 
equipment  available.  Going  offset  in  '64. 
Contact  FVed  McFarlin,  The  Daily 
Times,  Melbourne.  Fla. 


ONE  GOSS  OOX-O-TYPB  PRFBS  for 
sale.  Has  all  equipment  for  twinning 
to  your  press.  First-class  shape.  We 
have  outgrown  this  press.  Inspection 
invited.  Kelley  &  Jamison,  505  N. 
Parkway,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE:  One  twin  hole  folder, 
standard  cut-off  22%,  can  be  seen  in 
operation :  one  delivery  with  quarter 
fold  —  other  delivery  tabloid  fold.  Very 
reasonably  priced.  Long  Publishing  Go,, 
1316  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia-7,  Pa. 


8-PAGB  POST-WAR  GOSS  COX-O- 
TYPE:  Fbccellent  condition,  24  single 
chases,  1  double,  extra  rollers.  Miehle  00 
and  Mentges  folder,  excellent  condition. 
Kenro  vertical  camera,  vacuum  printer 
and  acid  etcher.  All  available  now  I 
Hemet  News,  Hemet,  Calif. 


FTRST  $1,000  OF'FEK  gets  Hoe  full- 
I)age  mat  roller— gone  offset.  The 
Trumbull  Times,  Trumbull,  Conn. 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947 

Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  ^  page 
delivery.  Cutler  Hammer  50  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  box. 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubular 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%*  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humi>s,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now  I  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Presses  &  Machinery 

48-PAGE  DUPLFIX  Metropolitan  press 
No.  R  82.  3  double  width  16-page  units, 
double  folders  and  1  conveyor.  Two 
portable  fountains  for  spot  color.  Fbctra 
gears,  spare  i>arta,  and  rollers.  1-ton 
Harrington  electric  paper  hoist  with 
spare  parts,  1-60  H.P.  60  cycle  3 
phase  motor,  1-40  H.P.  inch  motor 
chain  drive.  May  be  seen  in  operation, 
running  daily  and  available  November 
15,  1964.  Price  reasonable  and  will  con¬ 
sider  terms.  The  Bradenton  Herald, 
Bradenton,  Florida,  W.  E.  Page,  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


24  pp.  SCOTT  PRFISS,  2  plates  wide, 
23  A*  cutoff,  double  color  deck  half 
and  quarter  folder,  ideal  for  news¬ 
paper  and  color  circulars,  good  con¬ 
dition.  _ 


40  pp.  GOSS  PRFISS.  2  plates  wide. 
ZSA"  cutoff,  single  color  deck,  two 
folclers  in  tandem,  one  with  quarter 
folder,  good  condition. 


Newspaper  Publishers.  Inc, 

21  N.  Main  St.  Elast  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  psumllel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fidd — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Prssssa.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works,  Inc.,  1687  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8S41. 

Stereotype  Equipment 


PONY  AUTOPLATB  23A*  cut-off. 
TUBULAR  Plate  router. 

TUBULAR  Plate  finishing  machine. 
GOSS  enclosed  router  23A''> 

George  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


FULL-PAGE  Easykaster,  Nolan  Router, 
galley  cabinets.  V-50  Vertical,  2  saws, 
stereo  chases.  McKay  Ptg.,  76^  Jeffrey 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NBWSPAPFai  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLEHtS 
STEIREX}  EJQUIFMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


REPUTABLE  MANUFACTUREa  of 
newspaper  equipment  seeks  compatible 
items  to  expand  its  line.  Will  manu¬ 
facture  or  will  sell  manufacturer's 
items.  Nation-wide  distribution  to  daily 
newspapers.  Write  in  strict  confidence 
to  Box  849,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


I  Linotypea — Intertypee — Istdlows 

PRINTCHAET  REaRBBENTATTVES 
;  136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


CURVBR  PLATE  ROUTER  wanted 
immediately.  J.  H.  Lunney,  Sun-Star, 
Merced,  California. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


OFFICE  MANAGBR-ACC»irNTANT  | 
Elxparianead  acoountajit  with  depart*  | 
maotal  manacement  capabilities  needed  I 
for  aavressive  daily.  Metropolitan  New  I 
York  area  with  Krowinic  70-M  publica* 
tion.  Good  salary,  frinKe  benefits.  Box 
462,  EJditor  A  Publiaher.  i 


LARGE  80-YEAR.OLD  ABC  eemi- 
weekly.  Zone  3,  seeks  experienced  news- 
imperman,  late  20's  or  early  SO's, 
capable  of  directing  advertising  sales 
now  and  becoming  key  man  in  overall 
management.  Community-minded  man 
who  will  fit  in  with  competent,  con¬ 
genial  staff.  Newspaper  distinguished 
by  strong  news  coverage  and  forthright 
prize-winning  editorials.  County  seat. 
Important  farming  area  growing  more 
urlmn  with  new  industry.  Near  major 
universities.  Write  (in  strict  confi¬ 
dence)  newspaper's  representative,  P. 
T.  Hines,  Publishers'  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Display  Advertising 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  advertising  salesman. 
Must  be  between  the  ages  of  25  to  35 
and  have  5  to  10  years'  local  display 
exiierienre.  We  prefer  a  man  who  is 
now  working  on  a  combination  news¬ 
paper  under  100,000  circulation  who 
wants  to  move  up  to  a  metrcgtolitan 
daily.  This  position  has  adequate  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  good  salesman  to  grow 
and  prosper.  Write  giving  employment 
and  personal  history  to  the  personnel 
department  of  The  Uklahoman  and 
Times,  P.  O.  Box  1618,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 


Administrative-Sales 


RAPIDLY-GROWING  SUBURBAN 
WEEKLY  offset  ne\vs|mi>er  chain,  NY 
Metro|M)litan  Area,  offers  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  exi>erience(l  o|)erHtor 
who  has  establishe<l  a  successful  record 
as  a  husinesK-ailvertisin^t  manager, 
£arnin»(s  $l0,iMMu$2U.(]OO.  All  replies 
treateil  in  conhilence.  Send  resume  to 
Box  92S,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Fast¬ 
growing  suburban  daily  in  one  of  the 
East  Coast’s  hottest  areas  seeks  go- 
getter  circulation  manager.  Must  have 
extensive  Little  Merchant  ex|)erience. 
Top  salary  plus  Ismus.  Chance  of  a 
lifetime.  Write  Box  920,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCTTLA’nON  MANAGER  —  Man  fa¬ 
miliar  with  ABC  and  Little  Merchant 
Plan.  Zone  2.  Box  916,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  free  to 
travel  throughout  areas  6,  7,  8  and  9, 
hiring  and  directing  agents,  promoting 
carrier  boy  fields  and  supervising  single 
copy  operations.  Minimum  6  years'  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Sales  and  accounting 
experience  helpful.  Ebccellent  cvpor- 
tunity  for  advancement.  Preference 
given  young  man.  For  consideration, 
submit  complete  resume  including 
marital  status,  military  experience,  pro¬ 
motional  ability  and  telephone  to  Box 
877,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  weekly  near  Boston.  Class 
market  and  publication.  Experience  and 
ambition  required.  Salary  open.  Box 
912,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  EAP 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  type¬ 
written  resume  and  references  to:  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago  3,  III. 


EARLY  RETTIREIMEINT  of  advertising 
manager  requires  we  employ  a  young, 
imaginative  assistant  manager  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  display  and 
classified.  Prefer  manager  presently  on 
small  d^ly  with  outstanding  record 
who  is  seeking  advancement.  Would  ap¬ 
preciate  photo.  Box  922,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  MAN  for  16-20  page  consistent 
prize-winning  weekly  Arizona  Record 
in  “World’s  Best  All-Year  Climate.” 
excellent  hunting,  fishing  nearby.  You'll 
be  No.  1  man  on  a  two-person  staff. 
Hie  man  we're  after  replaces  a  man 
forced  by  ill  health  to  leave  after  7 
years.  He'll  lie  community  minded  and 
will  work  closely  with  accounts  and 
prospects  for  solid  selling.  You  give 
us  gCKMl  salesmanship,  layouts  that  sell, 
and  your  loyalty.  We’ll  offer  salary 
plus  commission,  auto  mileage,  lilieral 
vacation,  sick  leave  lienefits,  group  in¬ 
surance,  and  an  opiiortunity  to  work 
with  a  young,  enthusiastic,  congenial 
staff.  Send  resume  noting  age,  marital 
status,  numlier  of  children,  starting 
salary  you  expect ;  include  recent 
photo,  sample  layouts  (NOT  printed 
ads),  three  personal,  three  professional 
references.  Write  .1.  D.  ^ater,  Jr.. 
Box  31.  Globe,  Ariz. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  North 
Carolina  growing  daily.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions  in  famed 
Sandhills  area.  Salary?  You  might  be 
surprised.  Write  to:  Richmond  (bounty 
Journal,  Rockingham,  N.  C, 


I  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR.  Circulation  l.'>- 
I  M  CTass.  Mature,  college  graduate 
i  wanteil.  Varied  exiierience  <lesire<l.  Imt 
I  not  one  who  has  changeil  jobs  fre<iuent- 
j  ly.  Must  know  comiaising  rcxim  ojier- 
ation.  Excellent  opportunity.  Area  6. 
Box  91(1,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  ABLE  REPORTER 
for  local  government  and  general  cover¬ 
age  for  a  medium-size  area  5  daily 
new.spaper  offering  gwxl  salary  sched¬ 
ule.  Broad  employee  company-paid  liene- 
fit  program.  Send  complete  resume  of 
educational  and  employment  back¬ 
ground.  All  replies  held  confidential, 
^x  924,  Elditor  A  Pulilisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER— Recent  grad¬ 
uate,  or  someone  with  year's  exjieri- 
ence.  for  active  lieat  with  many  fea¬ 
tures.  Zone  2  P.M.  daily.  Box  919,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Reixirter- 
Deskman  who  has  or  wants  to  acquire 
sound  exiierience  in  news  gathering. 
Write  or  phone:  Managing  Elditor, 
Star-Ex|ionent.  Culiieper,  Va. 


NEnv.it  EDITOR— RKrORTEK—KEWRITE. 
By  appointment  ONLY.  Ocean  County 
Citizen,  Lakewood,  N.  J, 


REPORTEIR  for  Clentral  Penna.  after¬ 
noon  daily  with  one  to  three  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  reporting.  Good  liv¬ 
ing  community,  pay  and  lienefits.  Our 
staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Write  Box  923, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTEIR  for  Midwest  afternoon 
daily,  preferably  with  some  general  as¬ 
signment  experience.  Good  opportunity 
for  man  who  can  gather  and  write  news 
accurately.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  first  letter.  Box  915,  EMitor 
A  Ehiblisher. 


REPORTER-  -some  exferience.  Prefer 
New  Englander.  Police/fire /courts/gen- 
eral  assignments :  photography  helpful. 
Write:  E'rank  W.  Barndollar,  Evening 
•Sentinel,  Keene,  N.  H. 


REIPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
daily  East  Oregonian.  Imme<l.  opening 
in  this  growing  area  for  an  exp.  news¬ 
man.  Perm,  iiosition.  Exc.  working 
conditions,  good  salary,  fringe  lienefits. 
Send  comp,  resume  of  exp.,  past  emp. 
and  references  to  East  Oregonian,  Pen¬ 
dleton,  Ore. 


REPORTEIRS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspaiiers  in  EAP  Zones  5,  7  and  S. 
Exiierienced  or  iiualified  beginners. 
Send  full  tyiiewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  DearlKirn,  Chicago  3,  III. 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  10,000  circula¬ 
tion,  Connecticut  city,  has  opening  for 
reporter,  male  or  female,  with  good 
educational  background  and  minimum 
two  years'  experience  on  dailies.  Spe¬ 
cial  assignments,  reporting  in  depth. 
FMne  company  benefits.  Chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  Give  full  resume  with 
letter.  Samples  of  work  desired.  Box 
878.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  Metropolitan  morn- 
ing-Sunday  newspaper,  EAP  Zone  8. 
has  openings  for  qualified  copy  readers. 
Ideal  situations  for  young  people  de¬ 
siring  to  advance  from  the  small  paper 
category.  Please  give  full  details  of 
education  and  work  experience  in  first 
letter  to  Box  854,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  98-year-old. 
16  to  24-page  prize-winning  weekly  in 
county  seat  of  7,500.  Growing  com¬ 
munity,  Must  be  experienced  in  country 
newspaper  publishing.  Good  opportunity 
for  young  man,  but  age  is  no  barrier 
to  this  joh.  Write:  The  Aberdeen  Elx- 
aminer,  A^rdeen,  Miss.,  Att:  W.  E. 
Jones. 


SPORTS  EIDITOR  for  9,900  circulation 
daily.  Must  have  car  and  camera  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  background,  family 
status,  draft  status,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  samples  of  work,  picture  and 
references  to  Galen  McClain,  Man¬ 
aging  Elditor,  Peru  Daily  'IVibune, 
Peru,  Ind. 


WOMEIN’S  EDITOR  for  Midwestern 
evening  daily,  25,000  cire.  Need  exiieri¬ 
enced.  aggressive,  mature  woman 
familiar  with  makeup,  layout,  (kiod  op¬ 
portunity  in  rapidly-growing,  progres¬ 
sive  city.  Will  head  staff  of  four.  En¬ 
close  photo,  references.  Box  852,  Elditor 
A  I^lbli8her, 


ZONE  5  P.M.  DAILY  wants  deskman, 
preferably  experienced  in  layout,  (Thal- 
len^ng  job  offering  opportunity.  Give 
background,  references,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  All  applicants  considered.  Box 
865,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


ARIZONA  WEliJKLY  seeks  young 
woman  to  start  as  general  assignment 
reporter  and  work  into  woman’s  editor¬ 
ship.  Good  opimrtunity  to  work  with 
young  award-winning  staff  in  pleasant 
variety  of  activity  including  photog¬ 
raphy,  features,  social  and  church 
news.  Submit  resume  noting  expected 
starting  salary,  marital  status  and  in¬ 
clude  clippings,  references  to  Box  898, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  Reporter-Photographer 
(including  sports)  for  alert  diocesan 
weekly  in  S^th  Jersey.  Some  experi¬ 
ence.  To  $125.  Ciatholio  Star  Herald, 
101  N.  7th  St..  Camden-2.  N.  J, 


CLOBBERED  BY  DIL\FT,  expanding 
Chicago  area  newspaper  chain  has  two 
vacancies:  experience  man  to  assume 
responsibility  for  news,  features, 
“depth"  coverage  in  growing  com¬ 
munity;  man  to  handle  pr^  sports 
and  general  feature  assignments. 
Young,  vigorous  staff  of  28.  Award¬ 
winning  papers  nationally-recognized 
for  unique  approach  to  suburban  jour¬ 
nalism.  Company  lienefits  include  paid 
vacations,  life  insurance,  disability  in¬ 
surance,  comprehensive  hospital  and 
surgical  coverage,  retirement  program, 
auto  ailowance.  Send  full  resume, 
photo,  clips  to:  Charles  E.  Hayes,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Elditor,  Paddock  Publications, 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois, 


COPYREADER:  Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 
experienced  for  desk  work  only ;  top 
pay;  pension  and  other  benefits.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Bob  Sieger,  Elxecutive  Sports 
Elditor. 


GENERAL  REPORTER— Daily.  Popu¬ 
lation  10,000.  Midwestern  Newspaper 
group  presents  excellent  opportunities 
for  advancement.  Write  A.  V.  Lund, 
Shaw  Newspapers.  Dixon,  Illinois, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  noted  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  group  in  leading  upstats 
New  York  suburban  area.  'This  is  a 
position  requiring  speed,  accuracy,  and 
judgment  with  writing  and  reporting 
standards  equal  to  metropolitan  area 
newspapers.  Solid  professional  experi¬ 
ence  ne^ed  in  reporting  and  handling 
of  news.  Knowledge  in  make-up  and 
photography  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Send  resume,  stating  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to  Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  7  State 
Street,  Pittsford,  New  York. 


REPORTER — Aggressive  50,000  sub¬ 
urban  daily  seeks  young  man  who  has 
had  two.  three  years’  experience  on 
smaller  daily  who  wants  to  move  up  to 
where  merit  is  recognized  by  better 
pay.  opportunity.  Box  894,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  weekly  newspaper  in 
southern  Connecticut  town  of  10,000. 
College  graduate  preferred  or  man  with 
year  or  two  of  experience.  We  want  an 
energetic,  competent  news  gatherer, 
not  a  feature  writer.  Box  901,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


RBPORTE31— SOUTH  FLORIDA.  Top 
opportunity  on  growing  26,000  six-day 
PM  for  aggressive  self-starting  worker. 
Ideal  living  conditions.  Sell  yourself  in 
detail,  including  pay  needed.  Box  890, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Prize- winning,  5- 
day  afternoon  daily.  Must  be  able  to 
provide  extensive,  well-written  coverage 
of  local  sports.  Fine  opportunity  for 
beginning  journalist.  Car  essential. 
First  preference  to  Midwest  applicants. 
Write:  Elditor,  Daily  Herald,  Fairborn, 


TIRED  OF  NEIWSROOM  GRIND? 
R«uly  for  the  calmer  pace  of  the 
library?  Perhaps  we  can  interest  you 
in  opening  in  a  morgue  with  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Let’s  hear  from  you  if  you 
like  to  organize  for  efficiency  and  can 
transfer  newsrixim  insights  to  selective 
judgments.  Zone  2,  Box  906,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


VraGINIA  PUBLISHER  wants  re¬ 
porter-editor  for  superior  industrial 
newspapers  and  fine  community  weekly. 
Work  requires  professional,  but  will 
also  interview  recent  J-grads.  M.  D. 
Coe,  Bassett  Printing  Corp.,  Bassett. 
Va. 


Free  Lance 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  908,  Editor  A  Publisher 

STRINGEDS  WANTED  from  state 
capital  and  major  city  newspapers  to 
report  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  902, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  28,  196? 
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HELP  WANTED 
Mechanical-Production 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Nat’I.,  world- wide,  press  mfgr.  is  ! 
t-Npandinir  customer  servlcinic.  Need  i 
men  (26-40)  not  averse  to  travel  for  I 
extended  i>eriods.  Desire  qualified  ' 
journeyman  machinists  with  3-5  yrs. 
exp.  in  assy.,  rebuilding  or  erection  : 
of  web-fed  equip.  Top  pay  and  l>ene- 
iits  and  a  future.  Write  tcivini;  your 
qualifications  to 

The  Goss  Company  I 

5601  W.  31st  Street  , 

Cicero  50,  Illinois  ' 

PKt»SMAN  -  COMBINATION  M  A  N  I 
nettled  at  once.  Must  have  2-3  years’  j 
exiierience.  Ideal  working  conditions.  ; 
Write  all  details  to:  Fran  Myette,  Her- 
ulil-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

COMPO.SITORS  i 

Davidson  Ptir.  Co.  needs  Linotype  oi)er-  | 
ators  and  floormen  (lineup-lockup).  ' 
Permanent  positions  with  liberal  bene-  ! 
fits.  Contact:  Personnel  Mfrr.,  David¬ 
son  PtK-  Co.,  120  N.  2nd  Avenue  West, 
Duluth.  Minn.  ; 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  fully  compe¬ 
tent  straiRht  matter  and  ad  RUts.  Floor 
experience  desirable.  ProRressive,  16- 
paRe  weekly  with  well-equipped,  con-  I 
Renial  shop,  Banner-News,  BeldinR,  | 
.MichiRan.  i 

PHOTOENGRAVER.  Must  be  familiar 
with  Dow  Etch  Process.  WiilinR  to  re-  ' 
locate  if  necessary.  Box  886,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher, 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl-  I 
Vania  itew8|)a)>er8.  Our  memlierB  need  j 
welU<iualifie<l  reiKirters,  e^titors,  iulver- 
tisinK.  circulation  and  back  shop  tier* 
sonnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  ! 
Street,  Harrisburg?.  Pa.,  for  application  I 
foiTTi.  I 

Newspaper  Librarian 

NEWS  LIBRARIAN  i 

A.M.-P.M.  combination  needs  experi-  ! 
enced  librarian  to  reorRanize  and  direct  I 
monrue  with  small  staff.  Good  pay  and  | 
conditions.  OpeninR  at  first  of  year,  i 
Describe  your  backRround,  with  refer¬ 
ences,  piease.  Zone  2.  Box  906,  Editor  I 
ti  Publisher,  i 

Public  Relations 

.\SSISTANTS  to  prepare  for  manaRe-  ! 
ment  of  branch  PR  offices  in  colleRe  ] 
I'ommunities.  zones  2.  5,  9.  C'areer  op-  j 
is>rtunity.  ColleRe  fraternity  memlwr 
preferretl.  Send  full  resume.  Bo.x  824, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative  j 

COULD  YOU  use  an  advertisinR,  circu¬ 
lation,  printinR  promotion  man,  with 
newsroom  experience,  in  a  daily  or 
weekly  situation  you  believe  could  be 
built  to  justify  a  thousand  dollars  a 
month  to  me  in  salary  and,  or,  stock  T 
Call  or  write  (strictest  confidence)  my 
representative,  P,  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Phone  274-3670,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  (Ireensboro,  N.C.,  27402. 

YOUNG  GiafERAL  MANAGER  metro 
weeklies  seeks  job  as  manaRer  smail 
daily,  or  assistant  to  publisher  medium 
daily.  Box  792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS-PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
married.  aRe  39.  Nineteen  successful 
years’  experience  in  all  departments. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  833,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

WELL-gUALII-TEI)  YOUNG  CM  seeks 
I  challenRe.  Experienced  laiRe  and  small. 
Hard  worker.  Excellent  record.  ColleRe 
education.  Top  promoter  -  trainer  -  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Prefer  zones  4,  6,  8.  Box 
I  U(i9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  —  able  — 

1  alert  —  alive  —  ambitious.  Desires 
I  chanRe.  Box  863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  NOW  NIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
30,000  A.M.  in  2-paper  city;  was  city  I 
editor  25,000  P.M. ;  news  editor  5,000  ' 
P.M. ;  mansRinR  editor,  weekly,  YounR  : 
— all  references.  Want  to  stay  in  West.  , 

I  Box  828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER — feature  writer,  columnist,  ' 
idea  man:  over  20  years’  unique  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  Shapiro.  434 
!  Mdse.  Mart,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

i  COMPETENT  NEWSMAN,  all  fields. 

!  Award-winner,  33,  married,  B.A.,  seeks 
I  colleRe  news  bureau  post.  Box  867,  ' 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  NEWSMAN,  38.  on  NYC  daily  13 
years.  Copy  editor,  writer,  reporter. 
B.A,  Creative,  intelliRent,  versatile. 

!  Seeks  position  with  newspaper.  tnaRa- 
I  zine,  house  orRan,  coriR>rate  PR.  Box 
:  882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  - 

I  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  19  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  award-winninR  columnist.  Can  di- 
I  rect  staff  or  take  direction.  ’ThorouRhly 
I  experienced,  desk  work,  makeup,  fea¬ 
tures,  column.  routine  reportinR. 
Capable  of  writinR  news  other  than 
sports.  Married,  have  family.  Want 
tiermanent  I(x;ation.  Box  861,  Iklitor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

PRODUCrnON  manager,  successful 
backRround.  Many  ye^  of  practical 
experience  and  Bi)ecialized  study.  Aro 
39.  Reeume  on  request.  Box  814,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  6  years’  experi- 
'  ence,  desires  steady  job.  Aro  24, 
married,  Stanley  Cook,  8451  West  Cold- 
'  water  Road,  FlushinR,  MichiRan. 


Classified  Adrerlisinf! 

CI.,ASSIFIED  MANAGER  experienced 
all  phases.  Excellent  in  traininR,  or- 
RanizinR,  promotion.  Proven  successful 
record  in  comiietitive  market.  StronR 
on  sellinR.  Neat,  aRRressive.  Prefer 
zones  6.  4,  8,  9.  Top  references.  Box 
921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER’S  SPOT  on  small  or 
medium  daily  in  Zones  7,  8  or  9 
wanted  by  workinR  salesman  with  top 
record.  Want  out  of  metropolitan  rat- 
race  to  area  where  steady,  reliable  mar. 
of  38 — with  deRree  and  experience- 
can  lead  department  to  Rreater  efforts 
with  sound  sales  techniques  and  ideas. 
Also  know  editorial  and  shop.  Box  887, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


DESK  MAN  for  13  years.  Wire,  rim, 
[slot,  makeup;  also  s|K>rts  writinR.  Pre¬ 
fer  areas  3,  4,  6.  Bo.x  917,  Editor  & 
[Publisher. 


WRITER 


Prominent  non-industrial  orRanization 
in  PittsburRh,  Pennsylvania  has  a  chal- 
lenRinR  opiiortunity  for  a  writer  in  the 
Public  Relations  Department, 

Duties  will  include  siieech  writinR. 
news  releases,  Reneral  literature  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  writinR  activities. 

Applicant  must  have  a  deRree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  relateil  field  and  a  minimum 
of  3  years’  exiierience  in  writinR.  Sal¬ 
ary  $7000  to  $8000. 

Send  resume  statinR  education,  business 
exiierience.  iiersonal  backRround,  and 
salary  exiiected. 


Write  Box  925 
Eejitor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 

TRADE  SCHOOLS  ~ 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
LinotyiM,  Intortyp*  Instruetioii 
FSwa  Information 


EDITOR.  MANAGING  EDITOR— daily 
or  weekly.  Arc  30.  Experience*!  e<li- 
tor,  reporter,  makeup  man.  PR-Com¬ 
munity  Relations  backRround.  Box  927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EIGHT  YEARS’  AP  .South,  NYC:  now 
tech  writer.  Seek  demandinR,  take- 
charRe  news  job.  M.A..  34  ;  keen  mind, 
top  writer.  Family.  Prefer  South.  Least 
$160.  Bo.x  930,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

NEW  ORLEANS  AREA  SOUGHT  by 
younR  woman  (27).  sinRle,  on  news- 
paiier,  trade  journal,  house  orRan,  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  B.A.J.  CompletinR 
M.A.J.  at  Syracuse.  Newspaiier  and 
small  maRazine  experience.  Available 
February!  Box  911,  Editor  &  Publish- 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN,  now  em- 
ployeil,  plans  mid-winter  trip  to  South, 
Southwest,  far  West.  Seeks  interviews 
with  publisher  reiiuirinR  editor  or  as¬ 
sistant  with  heavy  experience  in  all 
phases  of  newsroom  work.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Reply  by  Jan.  20  to  Bo.x  926, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


'  BEGINNER,  28,  wishes  to  make  home 
I  and  start  career  in  Southern  Calif. 

Trade  journal  and  daily  experience. 

I  Can  use  camera.  Desree.  Box  843,  Edi- 
'  tor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE: 

TOP  NEWSPAPERMAN  .  .  . 

...  an  all-arounder:  prize-winninR  re¬ 
porter-writer,  editor  and  departmental  ' 
chief.  Proven  as  a  news,  feature,  pic-  i 
ture,  layout  or  financial  man  —  and  an  I 
administrator.  Has  excellent  executive  i 
job  on  metropolitan  daily  of  national 
rank,  but  hunRers  for  new  challenRes  . 
and  financial  recoRnltion.  Has  just  i 
rounded  40  and  seeks  to  put  valuable  , 
experience  in  a  spot  that  needs  his 
next  25  years.  Write  Box  903,  Editor  ; 
&  Publisher. 


COVERED  STA’TE  CAPITOL  16  years:  i 
I  also  experienced  county,  city  affairs,  i 
j  Box  904,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

SCIENCE  AND  MEXHCAL  WRITER. 

'  B.S.  in  BioloRy,  M.A.  in  Journalism, 
experienced,  seeks  position  with  news 
'  m^ia,  university,  or  research  orRaniza¬ 
tion,  Box  886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEARY  OP  60-HOUR  WEEK.  Wire 
editor  wants  to  return  to  rim  under 
I  enliRhtened  manaRement.  Fifteen  years’ 
solid  desk  experience.  Box  889,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

I - I 

'  WIDELY- VERSED  LOGOGRAPHER  I 
I  with  academic  and  communications 
media  backRround  would  like  regrular  | 
speech  assiRnments  by  correspondence.  | 
!  Send  mo  your  specifications,  with  refer- 
'  ences,  for  ’’trial  run”  talent  test.  Box 
I  896,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

LIBRARIAN  past  IS  years,  one-time  j 
reporter,  seeks  newspaper  library.  Box 
899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearinR  house  for  competenf 
peracmnel  coast  to  coswt  at  no  charR« 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wir» 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Asmey) 
66  W.  46  St..  New  York  OXfoid  7-672i 


Mechanical-Production 

OFFSET  CAMERAMAN 
Eleven  years’  exiierience  in  commercial 
and  larRe  daily  offset  newspaper.  A-1 
man  with  vast  knowledRO  of  offset  field. 
N.Y.C.  and  vicinity.  Box  913,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  of  65-M 
daily  circulation  wishes  to  relocate. 
Familiar  with  cold-tyiie,  TTS,  neROtia- 
tions,  etc.  Box  914,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

DIRECTOR  (29)  of  multi-protiRe*!  PR 
proRram  desires  non-profit  i^ition  re- 
quirinR  outsUindinR  conceptional  abil¬ 
ity.  Prefer  NYC  location.  Box  931,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  TRAINEE  isisition  seriously 
souRht  by  younR  man.  Inex|ierience<l, 
but  wants  to  learn.  B.S.  .Seeks  future-  - 
not  job.  References.  Zones  8,  7.  Box 
929.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Llae  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
ordtr)  4  timis  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90e;  2  G  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EAP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
envelope  to  E&&P  Classified  Department, 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  (3  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  <a  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  fm’  box 
service  and  count  u  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  AkHnail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

ESP  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6  point 
type.  Advertisements  set  cempleteN  in 
S-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numhers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  Far  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text  or  sigiiatare 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-paint 
maximum,  will  be  charged  hy  spate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  a( 
insertions. 

DI$PLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  holdface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  clauified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  cahima 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
IdentitiH  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  6  Publisber 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  TMrd  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y..  10022 
Phone  PLom  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

A  Good  ^63;  A  Better  ^64 


WITH  THEIR  SOUVENIRS — Four  P!ftsbur9h  Press  staffers  who  received 
Golden  Quill  awards  from  Sigma  Delta  Chi  recently:  Left  to  right — 
William  Faust,  features;  Kenneth  Eskey,  stories  on  youth  unemployment; 
Ralph  Brem,  art  reviews;  and  Nat  Youngblood,  magazine  cover  art. 
Other  winners  from  newspapers  were:  Carl  Apone,  Press,  sports  writing; 
Walter  F.  Rutkowski,  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum,  reporting;  Vince 
Johnson,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  series;  Clara  Herron,  Post-Gazette, 
teen  topics;  W.  T.  Larkin,  Valley  Daily  News,  photograph;  Butler  County 
News  Record,  best  weekly. 


Although  all  the  fipui’es  for 
the  year  are  not  in,  the  statistics 
through  November  indicate  that 
the  newspaper  business  in  the 
U.S.  has  had  a  pood  year.  It 
would  appear  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  dailies  have  fared  well 
in  both  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  volume. 

One  important  index  to  news¬ 
paper  progress  is  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption.  If  newspapers  aren’t 
appealing  to  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  one  can  expect  their  use 
of  paper  to  decline.  If  they  are 
getting  more  advertisers  and 
readers,  they  use  more  paper. 

A  first  glance  at  the  news¬ 
print  consumption  figures  for  11 
months  through  November,  as 
compiled  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  misleading  because  it 
shows  a  decrease  of  1.4'r.  The 
minus  figure  is  due  solely  to  the 
devastating  strikes  that  caused 
the  shut  down  of  all  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  in  New  York 
City  and  Cleveland  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1963. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  newsprint  consumption  was 
down  more  than  12%  because 
of  the  strikes  in  those  two  cities. 
That  represented  219,000  tons 
below  the  figure  for  the  same 
quarter  in  1962.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  in  E&P  (March  2,  page 
12)  that  the  Cleveland  papers 
used  about  10,000  tons  per 
month  and  the  nine  New  York 
papers  about  80,000  tons  per 
month  on  the  average.  If  they 
had  been  publishing  they  would 
have  consumed  close  to  270,000 
tons  of  newsprint  in  the  period. 

What  has  happened  in  the 
eight  months  since  then? 

Since  the  beginning  of  April 
and  through  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber  newsprint  consumption  in¬ 
creased  2.3%.  Every  month  has 
shown  a  gain  with  the  exception 
of  July  which  was  off  only  a 
fraction. 

In  the  two  months  of  the  last 
quarter  newsprint  consumption 
has  been  up  3.2%.  It  was  up 
3.1%  in  November  which  would 
indicate  that  increased  copy 
sales  compensated  for  the  large 
volume  of  advertising  that  was 
cancelled  during  the  weekend  of 
President  Kennedy’s  death  and 
funeral. 

If  the  New  York  and  Cleve¬ 
land  strikes  had  not  occurred, 
total  newsprint  consumption  in 
the  U.S.  would  show  a  healthy 
gain  for  the  year  reflecting  a 
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healthy  newspaper  growth.  As 
our  analysis  of  the  figures 
shows,  however,  newspaper 
grow'th  has  lieen  healthy  in  most 
instances  in  spite  of  the  final 
figures. 

♦  *  « 

Another  important  index  is 
the  media  Records  advertising 
linage  report  for  52  cities. 

Full  details  will  appear  in 
E&P  next  week  but  we  can  re¬ 
port  that  as  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber  newspaper  linage  is  ahead 
1.3%  for  11  months.  It  is  even 
more  significant  to  consider  that 
this  figure  repre.sents  108.2  on 
the  E&P  Index  which  means 
that  the  year  is  8.2%  ahead  of 
the  average  for  the  same  period 
for  the  last  five  years. 

In  October,  linage  in  52  cities 
was  up  3.3%.  November  linage 
would  have  shown  a  similar  in¬ 
crease  but  because  of  the  heavy 
linage  which  was  cancelled  dur¬ 
ing  the  weekend  following  Nov. 
22  the  month  showed  a  loss  of 
1.1%. 

The  only  weak  spot  on  the 
linage  picture  is  the  loss  in  the 
“general”  classification  which 
is  made  up  by  gains  in  every 
other  classification. 

As  for  the  third  important  in¬ 
dex,  total  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion,  we  will  have  to  take  a 
“wait  and  see”  position.  The 
E&P  staff  has  not  completed  its 
compilation  of  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  annual  Year  Book 
summary.  It  is  known  that  most 
non  -  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  some  circulation  increases. 
Whether  they  will  be  large 
enough  in  the  aggregate  to  off¬ 
set  the  losses  registered  in  some 
large  cities,  and  by  the  loss  of 
one  newspaper  in  New  York 
City,  will  not  be  known  until 
the  final  tabulation. 

♦  «  * 

It  is  our  opinion  at  the  end 
of  1963  that  all  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  barometers  indicate  a  good 
year,  and  probably  a  better 
year,  in  1964  for  new’spaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  high  level  of  gen¬ 
eral  business  activity,  if  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  newspaper 
advertising,  should  also  be  felt 
in  enlarged  circulations  in  most 
areas. 

Our  wish  for  everyone  in  the 
newspaper  business,  in  this  final 
issue  of  1963,  is  that  the  rising 
curve  of  the  last  quarter  will  be 
continued  into  and  through 
1964. 


Fast  and  Full 
Coverage  at 
Train  Wreck 

Clovis,  N.M. 

When  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad’s 
San  Francisco  Chief  No.  2  de¬ 
railed  near  here  at  3:15  p.m. 
(MST)  Dec.  16,  it  took  the 
combined  efforts  of  three  staff 
members  of  the  Clovis  News- 
Journal,  a  helicopter,  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  to  get  the  story. 

Managing  Editor  Dave  Mo¬ 
lina  and  reporters  Rick  Lanning 
and  Dick  Leggitt  were  ready  to 
call  it  a  day  when  a  call  came 
from  Gkild  Star  Ambulance  that 
a  train  had  derailed  four  miles 
west  of  Clovis. 

Molina  and  Lanning  grabbed 
a  4x5  Speed  Graphic,  extra  film 
holders,  copy  paper  and  pencils. 
Leggitt,  already  in  his  car,  was 
instimcted  to  proceed  to  the 
scene.  They  arrived  at  the 
wrecked  Chief  moments  after 
the  ambulances. 

Ten  of  the  Chief’s  cars  and 
the  five-unit  diesel  were  lying 
on  their  sides  in  a  jumbled  maze. 
Passengers  were  sitting  on  the 
twisted  rails,  dazed. 

Molina  found  a  telephone 
about  500  yards  from  the  wreck¬ 
age  and  dispatched  a  story  to 
United  Press  International  in 
Albuquerque.  He  returned  to  the 
scene. 

Instructing  the  reporters  to 
“Get  me  some  color!,”  the  editor 
took  a  good  look  at  the  near 
tragedy.  Almost  miraculously, 
no  one  had  ..been  killed. 

Flashbulbs  popped  as  Lan¬ 


ning  and  Leggitt  clicked  away. 

Men  and  women  passengers, 
slowly  coming  out  of  shock,  viv¬ 
idly  told  what  had  happened. 

A  dump  truck  had  pulled  out 
onto  the  track  in  the  path  of 
the  train  running  at  68  miles  an 
hour.  The  engineer  threw  the 
train  into  reverse.  The  locomo¬ 
tive  struck  the  truck  toward  the 
rear. 

Shortly  after  the  accident, 
the  Clovis  News-Journal’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  Charles  Fischer,  and  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Jim  Griffin, 
arrived  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Fischer,  a  veteran  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  Hoiles’  Freedom 
Newspapers,  helped  the  report¬ 
ers  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
Santa  Fe  officials  hurrying 
among  the  more  than  200  pas¬ 
sengers  milling  around  the 
wreckage. 

UPI  Bureau  Chief  John  Mc- 
Million  asked  about  pictures. 

“I’ve  contacted  Bill  Sieple  of 
Golden  Spread  Helicopter  Serv¬ 
ice  and  he  promised  to  give  me 
a  ride  for  aerial  pictures,”  said 
Molina.  “We’re  leaving  imme¬ 
diately.”  *1 

Minutes  later,  the  whirlybird 
carrying  Molina  and  Sieple 
hovered  over  the  crippled  Chief. 

The  pictures  came  out  re-  .j 
markably  good,  considering  that  ■ 
the  editor  had  never  “shot”  from  ^ 
a  helicopter  before  in  his 
career.  "They  were  rushed  to 
Lubbock,  Tex.  for  transmission 
over  a  Unifax  machine. 

One  final  flurry  of  activity  i 
occurred  when  UPI’s  McMillion  | 
asked  for  a  report  on  the  names 
and  conditions  of  the  injured.  | 
Lanning  drove  to  the  hospital,  (! 
six  miles  down  the  flat  New  * 
Mexico  prairie,  and  got  the 
information.  I 
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Of  course  phototypesetting  is  faster  than  hot  metal  but 


F  PHOTON 
SAVES  TIME 
OVER  ANY  OTHER 
COLD  TYPE  METHOD 


W  ilh  the  I’hoton  method  of  phototypesetting,  you  produce  more  composition  in  less 
man  time  than  eompetitive  methods  require.  Comparative  time  studies  prove  it! 

I  his  important  time-saving  is  due  to  Photon's  greater  elliciency  and  Ilexihility.  IT  we 
told  you  nothing  else  about  a  Photon  machine,  these  eight  time-saving  factors  should 
tip  the  scale  in  Photon's  favor  so  far  as  advertising  composition  is  concerned: 

Less  time  required  for  changing  type  faces 
—  Less  time  required  for  changing  point  si/es 
/.t'.v.v  handling  of  copy  and  materials 
Fewer  keystrokes  required 
Fewer  line  length  changes  required 
Larger  point  si/es  keyboarded  (to  72  points!) 

Simpler  setting  type  in  position 
Simpler  mixing  of  point  si/es  within  a  line 

\\  ith  Photon,  you  complete  ad  composition  faster:  proofs  are  available  earlier.  The 
advertiser  gets  better  service,  right  down  the  line! 

Investigate  Photon's  higher  productivity.  Ciet  the  facts.  \\  rite  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Massachusetts,  today. 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


Printed  in  U.S..I, 
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Bob  Rule  of  The  Houston  Press 
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He’ll  report  the  action  from  a  domed  stadium 

Rising  on  the  prairie  south  of  downtown  Houston  and  earmarked 
for  completion  in  the  spring  of  1965  is  a  $31  million  domed  sta¬ 
dium — a  stadium  that  could  change  sports  life  in  the  United 
States  as  much  as  the  T-formation  changed  football  in  the  40s. 

Just  as  Houstonians  believe  the  rain-or-shine  stadium  (both 
air-conditioned  and  heated)  will  be  tops,  so  do  they  consider  Bob 
Rule,  sports  editor  of  The  Houston  Press,  one  of  the  nation’s  top 
sports  writers.  The  characteristic  that  makes  him  outstanding  is 
his  knack  of  making  “people”  out  of  “athletes.” 

Tennessee-born  Bob,  who  joined  The  Press  in  1952,  writesadaily 
column,  generally  on  some  sports  personality.  Athletes  will  talk  to 
him,  reveal  their  thoughts.  "The  result  is  some  memorable  writing. 

Who  in  the  southwest  will  forget  his  column  on  Babe  Zaharias’ 


illness?  It  won  the  Best  Column  Award  of  the  Texas  Sports  || 
Writers  Association.  Or  more  recently,  his  piece  on  Baylor’s  1 
colorful  passing  combination,  Don  Trull  to  Larry  Elkins?  1 

The  column  that  caused  the  most  comment  was  written  Jan.  ! 
4,  1954,  after  an  Alabama  lineman  bolted  off  the  bench  to  tackle  u 
Rice  halfback  Dicky  Moegle  in  the  Cotton  Bowl.  Wrote  Bob,  Ij 
why  make  the  ’Bama  boy  a  hero?  The  wire  services  picked  it  J 
up,  and  telegrams,  phone  calls,  and  letters  poured  in,  most  of 
them  praising  Bob. 

Bob  thrives  on  football-baseball-basketball,  won’t  name  a  * 
favorite.  His  string  of  reporting  110  consecutive  Rice  Uni-  ■ 
versity  football  games  was  broken  this  year  to  cover  the  Texas-  1 
Baylor  showdown.  Next  day  he  covered  the  Oilers-Jets.  His  I 
typewriter  is  rarely  silent.  [ 
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